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WINTER SPORT IN HEROIC FORM: SKI-JORING WITH AN AEROPLANE AT 75 MILES AN HOUR ON A CANADIAN LAKE. 


Ski-jéring behind an aeroplane travelling at some 75 miles an hour is not an in tow both ski-runners and tobogganers, and on Lake Tremblant, near Montres!. 
adventure that every skier would care to undertake. It is winter sport in a It has been called the winter form of surf-riding. The aeroplane, equipped with 
heroic form, only to be attempted by daring athletes and thrill-seckers, with iron broad runners for landing, skims close to the snow-covered surface of the lake 
nerves and a perfect balance. Large expanses of smooth snow are also necessary. while the ski-jérers cling to ropes attached to the wings. The ordinary kind of 
to give the aeroplane room to manauvre. This type of ski-jéring has been ski-jéring, as practised in Switzerland, is done behind horses, either on a frozen 
practised ot late in Canada, on Lake Ouimet in ‘Juebec, where an aeroplane took lake, as at St. Moritz, or over the trodden snow of roads. 
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REMEMBER an editor who once asked a number 

of writers to review their own books over their 
own names I was one of the writers, and the book 
was, unfortunately, a play, and therefore even more 
amateurish than if it had been a book. I wrote what 
is called a slashing or slating review of it, cutting it 
up in a ferocious and derisive manner, which may have 
appeared to be something of a pose, but I really did 
not know what else to do As a lesser example of the 
same exercise, it has been suggested that I might write 
a review of a book to which I have already written an 
introduction. This book is not a play; but, as it 
happens, it is a book about plays. . It is, indeed, a 


book made up of the pages out of this paper, The 
Illustrated London News, which have long constituted 
one of its chief artistic attractions. The material 


comes from the page to which the reader 
must often have turned in weariness 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


beginning to be out of date. The theatre, like the 
commercial city that commonly contains the theatre 
has long been failing intellectually, and is beginning to 
fail financially. There are two new forces calculated, 
as we may prefer to put it, to revive it or to destroy it 
But, as in all the other cases of capitahst civilisation, 
the two new forces opposed to it are also opposed to 
each other. They are attacking it at opposite ends 
They are at opposite extremes. One would centralise 
it still further, and the other would decentralise it 
altogether. The former is represented in economics 
by the Trust, and in art by all the vast scientific 
systems of radiating and repeating things from a 
centre, such as broadcasting and the film. The latter 
is represented in economics by men buying their own 
houses, or travelling in Ford cars instead of third- 


an amateur performance of the Balham Peasant 
Players; or, best of all, he may himself appear in 
In the one case 
he is going much further afield than his father, as 
Los Angeles is much further than London. In the 
other case he is going much nearer home than did his 
father, as the Balham Progressive Hall is much nearer 
than the Haymarket. Or, better still, the play may 
not be acted in a Balham hall, but merely in a Balham 
back-garden 
fear it is as yet asking too much of the spiritual 
transformation to expect it to be acted in a Balham 
front-garden. 


the costume of a Balham peasant 


preferably in his own back-garden. I 


Yet I have often found those front-gardens in- 
spiring and favourable to dramatic dreams. I have 
walked along in front of those respect- 


able railings or trim and tidy hedges, 


annoyance, or relief, after attempting 
unsuccessfully to read this page It is 
a collection of the delightful dramatic 
criticisms of Mr. J. T. Grein, reprinted by 
Messrs. Martin Hopkinson under the name 
of * The New World of the Theatre.” 


Despite the precedent of having once 
been induced to criticise my own play, I 
will not here run the risk of seeming to 
introduce my own introduction. In that 
very inadequate prefatory note I have 
said something of the very rich and 
varied values of Mr. Grein’s criticisms, 
of the wide field of topics he treats, and 
the wide range of cultural comparison 
with which he treats them. Even if this 
were a review, which it is not, it could 
not cover any such field and range. I 
know he will not resent my taking only 
one of the thousand things he has to say 
as a text for my own rambling medita- 
tion. Nor will he mind my paying him, 
in a very mild form on a very minor 
point, the compliment of controversy 


My text will be found in the remarks 
about broadcasting. I will not argue 
about whether it has, as the phrase gues, 
come to stay; for I have grave doubts 
about whether the whole of this scientific 
civilisation has come to stay. It is all 
very well for Mr. Grein to quote the old 
story of Stephenson and the steam-engine 
that was .“‘ awkward for the coo,’’ and 
add that we always end by being sorry 
for the cow. I say we shall end by being 
sorry for ourselves, if we find ourselves 
left with nothing but a steam - engine, 
and standing round it trying to milk it 
like a cow. At the last there is no sub- 


and looked in at one front garden after 
another, probably arousing surburban 
suspicions that I had an eye at least on 
the milk-can outside the door. Yet I 
was innocent of any intention of stealing 
Though the 
owners would not have believed it if I 
had told them, JI was really admiring 
their front-gardens. I was considering 
the suitability of cach to be the scene 
of some lurid crime or Indicrous fiasco. 
This may seem an impertinent treatment 
of the little garden ; but nobody thinks 
it impertinent when it is applied to large 
gardens We are 
in the papers some such comment as 

The Pastoral Eclogue of ‘ The Coldness 
of Chloe’ was exquisitely rendered with 
a natural* ba kground of woods and sun 


so much as a stray cat 


accustomed to seeing 


set, the woods (though not the sunset) 
being the property of Lord Pingletoi 

Or we may see a paragraph beginning 
“ «The Christmas Pageant of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom’ could not 
suitable background 
than the groves of Gorlev Park, kindly 
lent by its 

Nathan Kaver 
the rich are 


have had a_ more 
present proprietor, Mr 

These great gardens of 
constantly used as stage 
scenery ; and doubtless they are some 
times selected because of some feature 
that fits that type of performance. | 
suggest a dramatic policy that would 
truly be a democratic policy. I suggest 
that each of the moderate gardens of 
the middle class should be fitted with 
its appropriate drama. As | pass along 
i notice that there is room even in each 
of the little front-gardens, if not exactly 
for a pageant, at least for a play And 
if the play be thus acted in the front 


stitute for a cow or for a man—certainly 
none in a machine And when Mr. Grein 
savs that it will be a new world of know- 
ledge to listen cosily to great savants or 
inventors, or similar publicists, | answer 
that it will be wonderful indeed when 
the publicists have anything to 
But it will be vain to listen to inventors 
telling us that they have invented new 
It will 
be vain for savants to tell us what we 
know 1 do not believe there is any 
progress through public men becoming 


placed on 


wavs of listening to inventors 


more publi through the big recognised powers ex- 
tending their range I believe that all the progress 
will be from private and small things : 


Mr. Grein's 


and even from 
wn graceful and sympathetic criticisms I 
could collect much in support of my view. 


The truth is. I think, that the theatre is in the 
same situation as several social institutions at the 
present moment — apital and government and fashion 
In the centre stands an institution, long regarded as 
which is in 
its familiar features Victorian, and which is now 


normal though not really very ancient 


BOUGHT FOR AUSTRALIA AND NOW ON VIEW 
“ JAMES WARDROP OF TORBANE HILL,” 


view for a few weeks 
3 in. by 25 it 
agea about 

Linlithgowshir 


type of character 


THE FINEST PORTRAIT RAEBURN EVER PAINTED.” 


has just been bought for the Nationa! Gallery of Victoria, at Meibourne, 
sav Felton Bequest, from Mr. J. C. Wardrop, great-grandson of the sitter. On November 


t the National Gallery in London. The picture 


was painted about 1819, four years before Rseburn’s death, when 
eighty James Wardrop (1738-1830) lived at Torbane Hill, his 
, and about 1786 moved to Edinburgh, where he died 


Raeburn also painted his son, James Wardror 
surgeon.—[{By Courtesy of the National Gallery.) 
class carriages, and in art by the multiplication of 
little local expenments in more or less amateur 
theatricals. I mean that a mar ng in Balham 
whose father always went to a London theatre on a 
Balham omnibus may now very probably do one of 
two things He may either go 
acted in London, but to see 


not to ce a play 
picture of a play that 
Angeles That is to say 


he may watch the unwinding of a seroll of photographs 


was acted long ago in La 


from a machine so immense and so impersonal that 
we may say that the handle of it is turned in Cali 


fornia. Or else he mav go round the corner to see 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN, “ PERHAPS 


» estate in 
He represents a fine Scottish 


(1782-1869), who w 


garden, it would seem as if the audience 
might stand in the street Then we 
could truly say that at last we had made 
a drama to fit the man in the strect 


This portrait of James Wardrop, described by the late W. E. Henley as “ perhaps the finest Raeburn 


ever painted,” 


under the 


But I have allowed a distant ideal to 


1S it wa draw me too far away from the theme 


measures 


What | mean is that there is a real mod 
ern movement in favour of making en 
tertainments more local and spontancous, 
wel'-known side by side with the more mechanical 
modern tendency to make them and 

everything else more centralised and sys 
This seems to me as hopeful as the other 
is hopeless. Mr. Grein himself has lately paid some 


tematic 


handsome compliments to such local experiments, and 
I should be inclined to answer his remarks about 
broadcasting by expressing the he pe that the man in 
jalham will not occupy all his leisure in listening to 
publicists and professors on a sort of one-sided tele 
but will devote a great deal of it to hearing 


the sound of his own voice, if it is only reciting his 


phone 


own poetry to his own cluldren in his own back-vard. 
For only very small men are at present figuring im 


public ; and the great men mav be growing in private 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 962, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps calue three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15. Essex Street, London, WC.2. 
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THE TOBOGGANER’S “MECCA”: ST. MORITZ—THE CRESTA AND “BOB” RUNS. 


Puotocraras sy Orumar Rutz, St. Moritz. 


A AAAS SSS SS SSS 
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FIRST ENGINEERED IN 1886, AND SINCE BUILT UP CAREFULLY EVERY YEAR: 
THE CRESTA RUN—THE BEGINNING OF CHURCH LEAP. 


ON THE SIDE OF ONE OF THE HUGE SLOPING ICE-CURVES ON THE CRESTA 
RUN: TAKING THE BEND AT CHURCH LEAP. 


WITH THEIR CAPTAINS AT THE WHEEL: A ‘“ BOBBING’' TEAM OF FIVE 
AT SUNNY CORNER ON THE BOB RUN AT ST. MORITZ. 


TEAM-WORK IN TOBOGGANING: “BOBBING AT ST. MORITZ: DESCENDING THE 
BOBSLEIGH RUN. TAKING A CORNER BETWEEN BANKS OF BEATEN SNOW. 


THE FINISH OF THE CRESTA RUN, SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE BOB RUN (ON = THE FINISH OF THE BOB RUN AT ST. MORITZ: ASCENDING THE FINAL SLOPE— 
THE LEFT COMING TO REST AT THE TOP OF THE SLOPE i | SHOWING THE CRESTA RUN (RIGHT) AND THE BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND, 
There are two ice-runs at St. Moritz, one the famous Cresta Run for single | on his run out, he (the rider) whirls up a steep ice-covered slope, for, if this 
toboggans. and the other the Bobsleigh, or “ Bob” Run (for teams), which were not iced too, his speed would be so abruptly checked that he and his 
finishes side by side with it near the village of Cresta. ‘As is Mecca to the | toboggan would be bowled over and over like a shot rabbit... . The highest 
Mohammedan,” writes Mr. E. F. Benson in his delightful book, “ Winter Sports | rate of speed must be well over seventy miles an hour.” To prevent the sun 
in Switzerland,” “so is the Cresta Run to the tobogganer. . . . The Cresta was melting the ice banks, big canvas screens are put up at certain points on the 
first engineered, 1 believe, in 1884. . . . From that time onwards it has yearly | run. ‘ The word ‘ bobsleigh,’"’ says Mr. Benson, “is derived from the movement 
been built up with as much care and thought as is lavished on a cathedral.” of leaning or * bobbing’ forward, done by all the crew together, to get up speed 
It has several winding curves, banked up by huge ice-slopes, and after passing or increase it. . .. The artificially constructed bob-runs are engineered with 
under the railway bridge, a headlong descent leads to the winning post “ Then. the same care and nicety as ice-runs for the single toboggan.” 
‘ 
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THE “SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS” OF A WINTER SPORT FA 


Puotocrapus BY Bicter, GyGeR, RecHSTETNER, WALTY, SPoRT AND Generat, | Butn! 


THE DELIGHTS OF SKI-ING IN SWITZERLAND: A TRACK ACROSS UNDULATING : SKI ADVENTURES IN THE MOUNTAIN SOLITUDES: DESCENDING A 
SLOPES OF VIRGIN SNOW AT LENK, IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND. NEAR ADELBODEN AND THE SCHWANDFELDSPITZ. 


— 


ADVENTURING AMONG THE SNOW-CLAD SOLITUDES OF ALPINE CRAGS: A PARTY OF SKIERS 
RESTING AMID A GLORIOUS PANORAMA OF ROCKS AMD SNOW WEAR KLOSTERS. 


| 

SUNSHINE AND SNOW AT VILLARS: PICTURESQUE EFFECTS OF SNOW ON TREES—TYPICAL OF THE ROAMING FREE IN THE SNOW-QUEEN’S WONDROUS 1. 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS AMID WHICH THE SKIER PURSUES HIS EXHILARATING SPORT, ‘ ; ROMANTIC ADVENTURE AMONG THE WHITE- SPAN 

‘ —— 
3 

The call of the snows is once more luring the devotees of winter sport to Switzerland, and the fortunate people who can escape from the winter fogs and 

rains of our tight, but moist, little island, are again girding on their ski Yor joyous adventures over the sunlit snow-fields of the Alps. Skis may well be J 


called the *‘ seven-league boots" of the winter sport fairyland, for they enable their wearers to cover surprising distances, and to roam at large among the 


mountains wherever a suitable surface may be found. They are not restricted to rinks and tracks; they have the whole glorious expanse of the snow-clad foot- 


| 
SNOW SLOPE a | u 
‘ } WHERE THE NOVICE HAS UNBOUNDED SCOPE FOR prac’ 
— THE AMATEUR BEGINNERS’ SKIING 
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RT FAIRYLAND: ON SKI IN THE SUNLIT ALPINE SNOWS. 


BuUTNER, AND GaBI. SomME By CouRTESY OF Messrs. THomMas CooK AND Sons. 


ON THE SNOW- WITH A. REAL RAILWAY AND BRIDGE AMONG THE PINE-CLAD FOOTHILLS OF THE 


RAILWAY LINES ACROSS THE SNOW: DESCENDING A TRACK 


} CLAD HILLS IN THE ADELBODEN DISTRICT. ALPS: PICTURESQUE SKI FIELDS NEAR BERGUN. 


| 


PE FOR PRACTICE AMONG DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS : 
SKIING GROUND AT BADRUTH PARK, ST. MORITZ. 


“SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS": A MODERN EVE ON SKI IN A SNOW-DECKED 
EDEN—SETTING OUT THROUGH A WHITE PARADISE AT VILLARS. 


ONDROUS = DomaIN: A YOUNG SKIER ON A JOURNEY OF ." A CHEQUER-WORK OF LIGHT AND SHADE”: A LOVELY EFFECT OF CONTRAST, WITH THE DARK TREE- 
WHITE sPANGLED PINE WOODS OF WENGEN. TRUNKS CASTING .LONG SHADOWS ACROSS THE SNOW-JOYS OF SKI-ING IN THE WOODS AT ENGELBERG. 
and hills for their playground. Ski-ing is a sport that possesses all the charm of adventure and exploration, and, though safe enough in the ordinary way, it does 
be BI not lack a spice of danger. A tumble in a remote spot, causing a sprain or other injury that prevented progress, might have awkward consequences for a solitary 
the 


skier. Therefore the prudent deem it wise not to proceed too far alone into the Alpine solitudes, in spite of the poet who says that “‘ not two the mountain 
joot- heart may enter.” 


{ERAL,| 
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THE WINTER PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE: SPORTS OF INFINITE VARIETY. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY HOWARD K. ELCOCK. 


THE CRESTA RUN ~ 
— AIKING Te 


WINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND: SKATING, TOBOGGANING, SKI-JORING, ICE-HOCKEY, AND ICE-POLO. 


One of eat fascinations of j witzer! A ite thee tw 

e of the great fasci ratio s of winter sport in Switzerland is its w Jerfu drawings on ese two pages, which illustrate many different forms of 

variety It provides abundance of enjoyment both for young and d. for winter sport, speak for themselves and require little explana be d 
emseive juire ittle ianation eyon 

the ovic nd the mateur j verely pastir that inser nder 

he novice and the amateur who regard it merely as a pas e¢, as well | 4 bed under eact It may be interesting, however. in connection 


as for the skilled athlete, who takes his ort very seriously and competes with tl tv ira is on t {t-h 
s s SP y usiy @ F > 3 he tw drawings on the le and page of a tobogganer descending 
the Crest un r Pp w 
a Run at St. Moritz (also illustrated on page 967) to add a fe 


Continued opposite. 


for championships, as in skating, tobogganing, and ski-jumping. The 


ip 
- Sir JUMPING ~ 
‘ 
—TELEMARK a CHRIS TANIA 
“TURN 
SLUNG 86 TWEEN REINS 
AS SCREEN FRO FLUNG 
% By oases’ Howes 
& 
“yy 
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THE WINTER PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE: SPORTS OF INFINITE VARIETY. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


BY HOWARD K. ELCOCK. 


Sway 
SPEED 


FORWARD 
Te 


Ice «TENNIS ~ 
WINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND: LUGE-ING, TAILING, “ BOBBING,’’ AND ICE-TENNIS. 
Continual. 


words from Mr. E. F. Benson's book, “ Winter Sports in Switzerland,” on 
the method of “ The slight 
the walls But travelling at a 
that sometimes exceeds 70 miles an hour are not experiences to be 
and the elbows and knees are thickly protected by 


steering runner . often comes into 


collision with even slight collisions wher 
speed 


encountered unarmed, 


felt pads, while on the toes of his boots are toothed rakes made of steel, 
which are used to guide the bank, and to check his 
speed if it is so excessive that, unchecked, he would run over the tops of 
the banks.” The very popular sport of skiing is iliustrated on a double-page 
in this number—{Drawings Copyrighted im the United States and Canada. 


runner round the 


> OUTWAROS, RIGHT OR LEFT 
ATINE COMMAND OF “THE SkiPPER 
~— iN NEGOCIATING THE | 
ow THE Leven iad 
| | 


“ INTERESTI 
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A SPEECH BY SIR JAMES BARRIE. 


NG OCTOGENARIA 


S/caking at the anniversary dinner of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, Sir James Barrie, stating 
that years ago an American Whitaker’’ included 
his name in a list headed “ Interesting Octo- 


glare. He went on a little bit, and turned round 
again. I was still glaring, and he came back and 
said to me, quite nicely : “ After all, God made me.” 
I said : “ He is getting careless.” He lifted his cane, 

and then, instead, 


he said: “Do I 
know you?” He 
said it with such 
extraordinary 
charm that I re- 
plied, wistfully : 
“No, but I wish 
you did.”’ He said : 
“ Let pretend I 
do,’’ and we went 
off to a tavern 
at the foot of 
Leith Street, 
where we drank 
what he said was 
the favourite wine 
of the Three 
Musketeers. Each 
of us wanted to 
pay, but it did not 
much matter, as 
neither of us had 
any money. 


THE OCCASION OF THE BARRIE SPEECH: THE DINNER 


We had to 


OF THE PRINTERS’ PENSION leave that tavern 


CORPORATION, 


iN THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS-{FROM RIGHT TO LEFT) SIR JAMES BARRIE 


(SIXTH FROM RIGHT), 


CHAIR), AND PRINCE HENRY.—([Photograph by C 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, MAJOR J. 


J. 


ASTOR, M.-P. 


ph Company. ) 


(IN THE 


without the velvet 
coat and without 


my 


class books. 


genarians,’’ said that the best thing he could do 
would be to give some literary recollections of ‘ far- 
past days.” He then made one of his charming 
speeches of phantasy, a speech in which he told 
of a meeting with Stevenson in Edinburgh—when 
“R.L. S.” was in California! The chief of 
the “‘vecollections”’ he has permitted us to use 
here—from the “ Times” report. 


| AM the oldest person present. Many years ago 

I saw, in an American “‘ Whitaker,’’ my name in 
a list headed “ Interesting Octogenarians,”” and I 
think therefore that the best thing I can do is to 
give you some literary recollections of far-past days. 
I dare say I may sometimes get a little muddled 
between past and present, between father and son, 
but then I notice that you have done that also 
to-night. You have been congratulating Mr. Churchill 
on being Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of course, it 
was his father who was that. I will tell you a secret— 
I know quite well what has been happening to Mr. 
Churchill, and I think that he is only wearing the 
laurels that he has so splendidly earned. But let 
us couple with him to-night the father, who must 
be proud of his boy. 


Those of you who are at present writing your 
reminiscences—and that must mean the greater 
number of you—-I warn you that there is not much 
use having reminiscences nowadays unless you can 
remember Robert Louis Stevenson. The only time 
i met Stevenson was in Edinburgh, and I had no 
idea who he was. It was im the winter of ‘79. I 
well remember the wind was “ blawin’ snell”’ when 
1 set off that afternoon with my notebooks to the 
Humanities class of the University of Edinburgh. 
\s I was crossing Princes Street—a blasty corner— 
| ran against another wayfarer. Looking up, I saw 
that he was a young man of an exceeding tenuity 
of body, his eyes, his hair, already beginning to go 
black, and that he was wearing a velvet jacket. He 
passed on, but he had bumped against me, and I 
stood in the middle of the street, regardless of the 
trafic, and glared contemptuously after him. 


He must have grown conscious of this, because 
he turned around and looked at me. I continued to 


When we got out it was snowing hard, and we 
quarrelled —something about Mary Queen of Scots. 
I remember how he chased me for 


I dissuaded him against it. 
back, I consider that this was one of my mistakes. 


Company. Looking 

Gentlemen, the unenviable shades of the great, 
who have to live on here after they have shed this 
mortal tenement! Not for them the dignity of 
dying and being forgotten, which is surely the right 
of proud man! Who knows that where they are 
fame is looked upon as a rather sordid achieve- 
ment? The freer spirits may look upon those 
immortals with pity, because they have to go on 
dragging a chain here on earth. It may be that the 
Elysian Fields are not a place of honour, but of 
banishment! .. . 


Literature, when it can be heard at all above 
the syrens—Mr. Churchill has had a good deal to 
say about literature and the Press, and has found 
that they are very much the same thing. He used 
an expression about there being no arbitrary dividing 
line between literature and the Press. I should like 
to give a definition of what I think is the arbitrary 
dividing line just in half-a-dozen words. It is this— 
Literature used to be a quiet bird. All, I think, is 
very well with literature, especially with the young 
authors. From its looms comes much brave litera- 
ture, “devised by cunning hands, women’s equally 
with men’s. There is no question whether a woman 
is worthy of a place in our Cabinet. Those young 
authors! All hail to them! Happy they! Multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine boil in their veins. They 
hear the thousand nightingales which we once thought 
we heard. They have a short way with the old hands, 
but in our pride in them we forgive them for that. 
Perhaps they sometimes go a little to excess, treating 
even God as if he were, shall we say, the greatest of 
the Victorians. 


hours that snowy night through the 
streets of Edinburgh, calling for my 
blood. That is my only reminiscence 
of R. L. S., and I daresay that 
even that will get me into trouble. 


It may interest Major Astor to 
know that I was the man who 
bought the first copy of the Times 
containing the news of the victory 
of Waterloo. I happened to be 
passing Printing House Square at 
the time, and I vividly remember 
the Editor leaning far out of his 
window to watch the sales, and 
I heard him exclaim exultantly, 
“There goes one copy, at any 
rate!"’ Waterloo! I never knew 
Napoleon in his great days, but I 
chanced to be lodging in the same 
house that he came to, as you re- 
member, as a stripling, just for a 
week, when he was trying to get a 
clerkship in the East India Com- 
pany. The old connection between 
France and Scotland brought us to- 
gether. 1 remember well taking him 
one evening to Cremorne Gardens, 
then at the height of its popularity, 
and introducing him to a stout 
friend of mine, whom some of you 
may remember, Jos Sedley. What 
fun we had im the fog driving Jos 
home in his coach to Russell Square ! 


Napoleon was singing gaily, and Jos 
was bulging out of both windows of 
the coach at once. This is perhaps 
only interesting as being the first 
encounter between these two figures, 
who were afterwards to meet on the 
tented field. Napoleon, as is now 
generally known, did not take up 
that clerkship im the East India 


NOT REALLY AN 


“ OCTOGERANIUM™ (AS DEAN HOLE WAS ONCE CALLED): 
SIR JAMES BARRIE, BT. 


| 
at RG 
7 
| 4 | 
in spite of am American “Whitaker,” Sir James Barrie cannot claim to be more 
a than a sexagenarian. He was born on May 9, 1860, at Kirriemuir, in Forf 
: the village which he afterwards immortalised as “Thrums.” Me began his 
; career as a journalist in Nottingham, and later im London. His first book, 4 
Dead,” appeared in 1887. Among its most famous successors were “My Lady Nico- , 
tine,” “When a Man's Single,” and “The Little Minister.” His first play, “ Walker, 
London,” was produced in 1092, and has been followed by 
Admirable Crichton,” “What Every Wi 
: and the perennial “Peter Pan.” now in its twentieth year.{Photogreph by Beresford.) 
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TITANIC, BUT SHORT-LIVED: A SIX-FOOT “FLOWER” OF SUMATRA. 


By Courtesy or tue “ Garpener’s anp Mr. P. Daxxus, Curator of tae Boranic Garpens, Burrenzorc, Java. 


FIG. 1.—ABOUT 19 IN. HIGH AFTER 2? 
DAYS : THE BUD OF AN AMORPHOPHALLUS 
TITANUM GROWN IN JAVA. 


FIG. 2.—-TWELVE DAYS LATER : ABOUT (4 FT. 

4 IN. HIGH)—THE BUD OPEN, DISCLOSING A 

FRINGED SPATHE AND THE SPADIX WITHIN. 
= 


FIG. 3.-A TITAN AMONG FLOWERS, BUT “OF AN EVIL SMELL": THE FULL-BLOWN AMORPHOPHALLUS (40 DAYS 
OLD ; 8 FT. HIGH) UNFOLDING ITS BELL-SHAPED SPATHE, THAT CLOSED 3 DAYS LATER, THE SPADIX COLLAPSING. 


This remarkable plant, a native of Sumatra, was fully described in “ The 
Gardener's Chronicle" for November 1, by Mr. P. Dakkus, Curator of the 
Botanic Gardens at Buitenzorg, in Java. He mentions that a tuber sent 
to Kew Gardens in 1879 flowered there in 1889, the spathe opening for 
one night only. The editor adds that several other specimens have since 
flowered at Kew, and. that a large new tuber was recently received 
there. The one shown here was planted in Java on March 13 last. “On 
May 14,” writes Mr. Dakkus, “ we observed that the bud had burst through 
the ground. Twenty-two days later, #¢, on June 5 (Fig. 1) the bud 


had attained a height of 55 cm. . After 9 days the last of the three 
bracts had opened, and the spathe, which enclosed a part of the spadix, 


could be seen. ... In twelve days’ time (June 17—Fig. 2) the flower 
was 1.33 metres high. Two days later the bracts shrivelled and fell 
away. . . . On June 24 the spadix began to give forth a disagreeable odour. 


At noon the edge of the spathe was loosened; at 3 p.m. the spadix began 
to unfold visibly, and in one hour the flower appeared in all its beauty 
(Fig. 3). The total height was 2.01 metres. Hundreds came to see this rare 
and curious plant, but on June 27 the spathe closed and the spadix collapsed.” 


i 
| 
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SWORD AND SPADE IN 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY GREECE FROM EXCAVATIONS DUE TO THE WAR. 


MACEDONIA : 


HE 
a problem which has interested historians and 


racial ongin of the Greeks has always been 


archeologists. Sir Arthur Evans, by his excavations 
in Crete, was the first to afford historians a rehable 
basis of investigation for the 


By STANLEY CASSON, New College, Oxford. 


authorities, and an official museum was formed 
The contents of this museum were, after the 
Armistice, presented by the Greek Government to 
the British Museum, where they are now exhibited. 


Ys 


in one or two places on the level ground below 
the mounds other graves were found, some being 
neatly made of stone slabs. The hodies were buried 
at full length, and with all their ornaments. Bronze 
beads and ornaments of great 


soil. 


earliest 
tory 
became 


periods of AZgean_his- 
From his excavations it 
clear that one element 
in the Greek racial character 
must have been connected in 
origin with the old Cretan strain. 


But the Greek proper— the 
classical Greek of history——-had 
other elements in his composi- 
tion besides the AEgean Ex- 


cavations at Mycene and Tiryns, 
first by Schliemann, and later by 
the British and German Schools 
at Athens, revealed the fact that 
on the mainland of Greece the 
culture of Crete had been largely 
modified by a mainland type of 


fEgean culture that differed in 
many essential points from the 
Cretan. There were, further, cer- 


tain influences which came from 
the north of the mainland and 
showed affinities with the Bronze 


variety and interest, iron sword- 
blades, knives and sickles, glass 
beads and gold plaques — the 
latter found on the mouths of the 
dead—and innumerable vases, 
formed the principal grave furni- 
ture. The cairns of stone were 
placed, I think, to prevent wolves 
from devouring the bodies. Even 
to-day the country is full of 
wolves, and we saw several, even 
in daylight, near the excavations. 

The excavations were carried 
out under certain difficulties, 
since the site was remote from 
any village of size, and most of 
this part of Macedonia is deso- 
late and sparsely inhabited. Every 
facility, however, was afforded by 
the Greek Government, and the 
work was done under the auspices 
of the British School at Athens, 

For many of the objects found 


Age culture of Central Europe. 

The history of Greece, as re- 
corded by the Greeks themselves, 
gives faint echoes of what arche- 
ology has revealed. The Achwans 
of Homeric times, although held by Greek historians 
to be indigenous, were of northern blood and of a 


northern type The Dorians, who entered Greece in 


ON THE DOIRAN FRONT OCCUPIED DURING THE WAR BY THE 22np 
THE BRITISH TWELFTH CORPS, AND CONTINUALLY UNDER SHELL-FIRE: 
MOUND AT CAUSIC4, WITH LAKE ARDJANI 


one of the most 

front. At a place 
a low mound, 
and vases 


Amongst the sites discovered 
interesting was on the 
known to the army 


curious bronze ornaments 


Doiran 
as Causica, on 


Ts 


AND 26m" DIVISIONS OF 
THE VILLAGE SITE 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


in the cemetery no parallel can 
be found. Much, if not most, of 
the pottery and certain types of 
ornaments are not found 
Many are of types 
known to a large extent in south Central Europe, in 
Serbia, Bosnia, and But their affinity to 
Greek pottery and of the period is 


bronze 
elsewhere 


Hungary 


bronzes same 


were from time to time discovered 
through the digging of trenches or 
dug-outs. This mound, near the vil- 
lage of Kalinova, was continually 
under shell. fire and lay at the back 
of the chief line of trenches occupied 


by the 22nd and 26th Divisions of 
the Twelfth Corps. 
In 1921 and again in 1922 I re- 


visited this part of Macedonia, and 
determined to find out exactly what 
was contained in this mound, and 
what was to be found in the 
neighbourhood. Excavations in both 
those have shown that the 
mound was a large cemetery of the 
Early Iron Age, dating to a period 


else 


years 


SOME BEARING LITTLE BRONZE JUGS 
BRONZE BIRD PENDANTS FROM GRAVES IN 
CEMETERY AT CAUSICA, 


THE 
IN MACEDONIA. 


IRON 


a great wave of invasion about the beginning of the 
last millennium before Christ, were avowed northerners, 
with hardly more culture than the Gauls and Slavs 
who followed in their footsteps at 
a later age 


ON THEIR BACKS: 


between the tenth and eighth cen- 
turies B.C. I uncovered altogether 
some thirty-seven graves. The mound 
itself was a natural outcrop of rock 
lightly covered with earth. Bodies 
had been laid on the rock or in hollows scooped out 
of it, and then covered with cairns of stones. The 
cairns had, in the course of time, been covered with 


AGE 


UNLIKE ANYTHING FOUND ELSEWHERE 


BRONZE ORNAMENTS 


OF UNIQUE TYPE—PERHAPS AMULETS WORN ROUND THE 
NECK—FROM CAUSICA (CENTIMETRE MEASURE SHOWING SIZE). 


To investigate the traces that 
are to be found of early cultures 
in the regions immediately to the 
north of Greece, regions which lie 
athwart the main routes into Greece 
from the north, may help to throw 
light on the northern elements in 
the Greek racial character. 

Before 1914 hardly any explora- 
tion had taken place in Turkey in 


Europe and in Macedonia, in 
particular, which lies across the 
only good routes into Greece, 


had 
Continual Balkan wars 
conditions in 
travel difficult 
impossible The 
establishment in its of the 
British 1916 
gave opportunities for the first time 
for the regions 
which had for ages been unvisited 
and hardly known dis- 
covery and, in cases 


practically no archwologists 
penetrated 
and unsatisfactory 
had made 


excavation 


general 
and 
lines 
Army in Macedonia in 


examination of 


Chance 
some few rare 

deliberate excavation enabled those 
who interested to accumulate 
a mass of evidence on the ancient 


wert 


no less marked Behind the cemetery on the foot- 
hills lay a larger and more striking mound. This 
also 1 excavated. It proved to be a habitation- 
site in which a clear stratification 

was perceptible. On the surface 

“wh ed soil were coins, weapons, and 
pottery of the time of Alexander 

> ; the Great. Below this was a thin 
Cosme stratum containing nothing. Below 

wa this was a stratum containing a 

yee <4: very few traces of the Iron Age 
7 >. ; culture to which the burials in the 
+ cemetery mound belonged. Below 

this again. and continuing as far 
ie... ~~ as the rock, was a very deep and 
productive stratum which con- 
“oe ~ = tained remains of a culture totally 
different from that of the Iron Age. 

: , os From the relative depths of these 

strata it was clear that this pre- 


Iron Age culture had lasted a 
long time. That of the Iron Age, 
on the other hand, had come sud- 


denly, and passed on elsewhere, 
pausing only for a short time. 
After it had gone the site does 


not appear to have been inhabited 
until the fourth century B.( 

The pottery of this deep stratum 
of pre-Iron Age Macedonians was 
in every different from that 
of their successors. Large graceful 


way 


sites of those parts of Macedonia 


WHERE A SKELETON WITH BRONZE 


ORNAMENTS WAS FOUND: A 


GRAVE 


hand-made bowls, carefully incised 


MADE OF with scroll or patterns, and buge 


under British control. A _ large ars, some , five 

STONE SLABS EXCAVATED IN LEVEL GROUND NEAR THE IRON AGE BURIAL - MOUND come Sour Sv 
collection of objects was made ° cau catia fect in height, were found In one 
under the auspices of the milhtary A CAUSICA, IN MACEDONIA place a row of these jars was 


Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. Stanley Casson 


|Continuad on page 1008 
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DIGGING ON THE DOIRAN FRONT: BRONZE AND IRON AGE MACEDONIA. 
Puorocrarus py Courtesy or Mr. Staniey Casson, or New Cottecr, Oxrorp. 
i FOUND IN A LARGE CEMETERY OF THE EARLY IRON AGE, AT CAUSICA, IN MACEDONIA: IRON PROBABLY THE CENTREPIECE OF A LARGER CIRCLE OF HIDE: 
SWORD-BLADES, KNIVES AND SICKLES, FROM GRAVES PROTECTED BY CAIRNS AGAINST WOLVES ' | & SMALL BRONZE SHIELD FROM THE IRON AGE CEMETERY. 

| 

| FOUND ON THE MOUTHS OF THE DEAD: GOLD - IN A BRONZE AGE GRANARY ON THE VILLAGE SITE a la FOUND, WITH MANY OTHER ORNAMENTS, IN THE IRON 
PLAQUES FROM IRON AGE GRAVES, CAUSICA. | CAUSICA: A ROW OF HUGE JARS. AGE CEMETERY AT CAUSICA: BRONZE BROOCHES. 
‘ 

| PART OF THE GRAVE FURNITURE IN THE IRON AGE CEMETERY AT CAUSICA: | DIFFERING IN STYLE FROM THE BRONZE AGE POTTERY FOUND ON THE VILLAGE 

| ONE OF THE NUMEROUS VASES FROM THE 37 TOMBS EXCAVATED THERE. SITE: ANOTHER VASE FROM THE IRON AGE CEMETERY AT CAUSICA. 


How the sword helped the spade to bring to light new evidence bearing on the | hardly any exploration had taken place in Turkey-in-Europe, especially in Mace- 
origins of classical Greece is told in the very interesting article on the opposite donia. Thus the war led to the breaking of new ground for archaological 
page by Mr. Stanley Casson. He served with the British troops on the Doiran | discovery in a region whose early inhabitants, migrating southward into Greece, 
front in Macedonia during the war, when, in the course of trench-digging, many formed an important factor in the development of the Greek character and 
interesting discoveries were made. At Causica, near the village of Kalinova, | culture. “ The excavation,” writes Mr. Casson, “has merely opened the door 

’ bronze ornaments and vases were dug up in a mound that was continually under to the great possibilities of exploration and research in Macedonia... . Here, 
shell-fire. The objects found were placed in a museum, whose contents have | in the Vardar plains, if anywhere, wili be found the clue to many of the problems 
since been presented by the Greek Government to the British Museum In 1921 | of early Greek history.” It would be interesting to know whether the name 
and 1922 Mr. Casson revisited the spot and carried out excavations which resulted | Doiran has any connection with the Dorians.* The measures shown in the above 
in the important discoveries which he describes. As he points out, before 1914 ' photographs, to indicate the size of objects, are in centimetres, not inches. 
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Sey 


YELLOW-DOG DINGO may be said to have been 
y thrust into the Temple of Fame some years 
ago by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, when he gave to the 
world the story of his terrific chase after the Kan- 
garoo! Up till the time of that delightful story he 
had no hyphen to his name ; he was just *’ the Dingo,” 
a rather tiresome puzzle to the man of 
science, and anathema to the sheep-farmer. 


YELLOW-DOG DINGO. 


offspring as yet too young to fend for themselves. 
Though the dingo is not a large dog, standing no 
more than twenty-two inches high, it is not denied 
that it is by no means a desirable animal on a 
sheep-run, nor that they can be very destructive. 
Furthermore, their numbers would naturally tend to 


By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


a wolf nor a jackal, but practically indistinguishable 
from a rather nondescript domesticated dog, as may 
be seen in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 1). 
From the wolf and the jackal our domesticated dogs 
have all been derived, though this descent in the 
case of most breeds has been completely masked by 
centuries of intercrossing. 

In considering the dingo one cannot 


For many years, however, only those 


immediately interested in his movements ~ = ee 


gave him a thought. To-day all the 
world is being invited to listen to the 
tale of his evil ways. The ‘ Pastoralists’ 
Association "’ of West Darwin (which means 
the north-west corner of New South Wales 
and the south-west corner of Queensland, 
a region which represents the core of pas- 
toral Australi#j, have put him on the 
‘Black List'’; and they have published 
some positively astonishing figures by way 
of justifying their indictment. Sheep- 
farming, they insist, is impossible in country 
infested by the dingo. According to the 
official statement, in respect of thirteen 
runs, there is an entry of “no sheep,” 
where there was a total of almost 


help speculating as to whether it is respon- 
sible for the extermination of that remark- 
able animal the Thylacine (Fig. 4), which 
now survives only in Tasmania, where it 
is regarded by the sheep-farmers with as 
much dislike as is the dingo in Australia. 
So ruthlessly, indeed, has it been hunted 
down that it now holds but a precarious 
existence in the almost impenetrable rocky 
glens of the island. The Thylacine is really 
a much more interesting animal than the 
dingo. To begin with, it is a marsupial. 
the largest living predaceous marsupial, 
But what appeals most to the eye is its 
stringe coloration, the hinder part of the 
back being conspicuously marked with 
transverse stripes of black, on a back- 
ground of greyish- brown. Among the 


1,000,000 sheep “‘ before the dingoes came.” 
The figures for four other stations show 
that approximately 43,000 sheep remain 
where 280,000 formerly pastured. 
Somehow, one always distrusts statistics. 
They can be made to prove anything, and 
they generally fail of their purpose by 
proving too much. Thus we are told of a station, 
adjoining the South Australian border, carrying 


FIG. 1—A FOE TO AUSTRALIAN SHEEP-FARMERS, AND A PUZZLE TO THE 


ZOOLOGIST: THE DINGO. 


“The Dingo is of a foxy-red colour, and stands 22 inches in height. The faint, 
stripes across the body are the effect of sunlight broken up by the bars of the cage. Like 
all wild dogs, the Dingo does not bark, but will develop this faculty when kept with domes- 


ticated dogs.” —{Copyright Photograph by F. W. Bond.) 


increase with their food-supply. But the sheep-farmers 
have a remedy, and that is in fencing, which the 
Government are being asked to pro- 


colonists, on account of these stripes, it 
is commonly known as the “ Tiger.” 

To all appearances it is an indubitable 
“ dog,”’ though of a rather unusual build. 
Not until its internal anatomy is examined 
does its true character become manifest. 
It will suffice here to draw attention to the 
teeth alone. Even these, to the casual observer, are 
very like an ordinary dog's teeth. But they present 


oblique 


vide. When this is done the numbers 


Last premolari answers to 
Carnassiat “of Jog ) 


Molar(answhers 
ower Carnassial of Jog) 


of the raiders will automatically 
diminish. Without doubt, the num- 
bers of these animals have unduly 
increased. What is complained of 
here is that, as is usual where the 
toll levied by wild animals on man’s 
flocks and herds is under considera- 
tion, the damage done is always 
exaggerated, and may end in ex- 
termination—an end which no zoo- 
logist can contemplate without dis- 
tress. Moreover, the consequences of 
extermination may be as deplorable 
as an excess of numbers. . 

How did the dingo gain access to 
Australia? This is a matter which 


pre Molar. 


FIG. 2.—WITH TEETH THAT DIFFER FROM THOSE OF THE 
DOG (SEE ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH) AND SHOW IT TO 


A MARSUPIAL: THE SKULL OF A THYLACINE. 


“In the skull of a Thylacine there are no specially enlarged ‘ Carnassials.’ 
The molar teeth of the lower jaw increase in size from the first to the 
third, which is the largest of the series. In the upper jaw the second 
molar is rather larger than the first and the third molar is still a large 


14,000 sheep and 6000 lambs, which were all marked 
and counted in June ; but when the muster was made 
in September there were only 9000 sheep 
and no lambs. That is to say, in twelve 


has long puzzled the student of the 
geographical distribution of animals, 
BE because, with the exception of certain 
peculiar species of mice and rats, and 
a few bats, all the mammals of Aus- 
tralia are marsupials. Hence it is 
supposed that it must have entered 
Australia as the companion of the first of 
the aborigines to reach this great continent. 
Against this view must be set the fact that its 
fossilised remains have been dug up in various parts 
of Australia, in association with gigantic kangaroos, 


FIG. 3.—A CONTRAST TO THE THYLACINE (SEE ADJOINING 
PHOT GRAPH) IN ITS CHEEK-TEETH: THE SKULL OF A DOG— 


SHOWING THE ENLARGED “CARNASSIALS.” 


“In the upper jaw the Carnassial is formed by the last (fourth) pre-molar : 
in the lower jaw by the first true molar. Behind this lies a second, 
degenerate molar, and sometimes a vestige of a third may be present.” 


some very important differences which show them to 
be those of a marsupial. If a comparison be made 
between these teeth and those of a dog, shown in the 
adjoining photographs of skulls (Figs. 2 and 3), it will 
be seen that the “ cheek-teeth differ markedly in 

shape as compared with those of the dog. 


weeks 11,000 sheep and lambs had 
vanished ! Having regard to the size of 
the dingo, one must suppose that they are 
as abundant as rabbits and as ravenous 
as wolves! But one would like to know 
a little more about these lost sheep. Did 
they all disappear as dinners for dingoes ? 
These figures were compiled during a 
period in which heavy losses were made 
in consequence of bad seasons, ensuing 
upon a period of notorious over-stocking. 
Those who can speak with authority have 
pointed out that the capacity of the 
Western lands is insufficient to maintain 
more than one sheep to every fifteen 
acres, hence disaster was inevitable when 
the head of stock rose till there was one 
sheep to every five acres. That is to 


This is more especially noticeable in the 
lower jaw of the dog, where the four 
“ pre-molars are succeeded by a con- 
spicuously large first molar, which forms 
a shearing-tooth opposed to the last of 
the pre-molars of the upper jaw, which is 
similarly enlarged. These are known as 
the “ carnassials.”” In the dog there are 
but two molars in the upper jaw and three 
in the lower, and in each series the hind- 
most is much reduced in size. In the 
thylacine there are four molars in each jaw, 
all of the same size, and no “ carnassials."’ 
There are other points of difference 
in these skulls, but these are of too 
technical a character to be profitably 
discussed here. 

The thylacine affords an admirable 


Say, an attempt was made to support 
15,000,000 sheep where the capacity of 
the land could, at the most, carry no 
more than 5,500,000. 

We are asked, in effect, to imagine the 
interior of this great continent as over- 
run with huge packs of wild dogs. But the dingo 
does not hunt in packs, but in couples. Where 
more than two have been seen, the “ pack” has 
been composed of the parent couple and their 


FIG. 4.—EXTERMINATED IN AUSTRALIA BY THE DINGO? THE TASMANIAN 
THYLACINE, THE LARGEST LIVING PREDACEOUS MARSUPIAL, KNOWN FROM 


ITS STRIPES AS THE “TIGER.” 


“The Tasmanian Thylacine at one time roamed also over Australia, where it seems to have 
become extinct before the arrival of man on that continent.’ 


diprotodonts, and other extinct marsupials, in beds 
where there appears to be no evidence of the presence 
of man. If, indeed, it be an indigenous species, then 
we are faced with another puzzle. For it is neither 


"(Copyright Photo. by F. W. Bond.) 


illustration of what is known as “ con- 
vergent evolution ’—that is to say, of 
the evolution of a type in all essentials 
a typical “ carnivore" from a_ stock 
having no sort of affinity with the true 
carnivores, which, save the dingo, are 
unknown in Australia. It is impossible 
in the space now left me to do more than state 
this bare fact. On some other o¢casion this most 
interesting theme of “ convergence" shall have a 
whole page to itself. 


ps 
‘ 
tooth.” 
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IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN (AT ROME) WHOSE 


The body of Pope Leo XIII., which since his death in 1903 had remained in a 
temporary tomb in St. Peter's, was privately conveyed on October 22 to the 
Church of St. John Lateran, where he wished to be buried. There it lay in state 
in the Chapel of Santa Severina until Oct ber 27. when it was ceremonially 


placed in a new marble tomb, inscribed “* Leo Decimus Tertius hosen by Pope 
Leo in his lifetime. On November 6, a solemn Mass (shown in the above phot 
graph) was celebrated in the Church by Cardinal Pompili, in the presence of high 


dignitaries of the Pontifical Court, the Diplomatic Corps, members of the Order of 


17m! CENTENARY HAS JUST BEEN CELEBRATED: THE MASS 
ON THE RE-BURIAL OF POPE LEO XIII., RECENTLY TRANSFERRED FROM ST. PETER’S—SHOWING THE CATAFALQUE (CENTRE). 


Malta, the Pecci family (to which Leo XIIi. belonged), the Roman nobility, and 
representatives of Catholic associations and religious orders. The Bishops and the 
Chapter sat in the choir, where (in the left background of the photograph) may 
be seen a row of Cardinals. In the centre of the nave was a great catafalque 
surmounted with the pontifical tiara. On November 9 was celebrated the 17th 
centenary of the dedication of the Basilica of St. John Lateran, which is the 


Cathedral of the Bishops of Rome, and is known as “the mother and head 
of all the churches of the city and the world.” 
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. of the old age of William Charles Macready, 
~) and great-grandson, through his mother, of 
Sir William Beechey, R.A., Painter to King George III., 
Cecil Frederick Nevil Macready might well have had 
a bias towards studio or stage. Laziness, he con- 
fesses, kept him from laborious training with pencil 
and brush; and his parents banned the theatre by 
bell, book and candle, for in those days, actors, being 
actors and not Members of the Dramatic Profession, 
were looked upon as near relations of the regulation 
‘rogues and vagabonds’”’ of sock and buskin and 
had little enough social recognition. 

So he went from “abysmal” class positions at 
Cheltenham, and scraped into Sandhurst—thanks 
to a “nearly full 
marks’’ English 


I remember his coming into my room one day in July, 
1914, and saying: ‘ Thank God, I have signed the 
last mobilisation table.’ "’ 

Afterwards came the duties of Adjutant-General to 
the Expeditionary Force—arduous indeed, for his 
department grew from two hundred to nearly four 
thousand. 

Quite early, too, was the first meeting with Auck- 
land Geddes. Sir Nevil writes of this: “‘ During 
a visit that Sir Eric Geddes ... paid to G.H.Q., 


he told me that a younger brother of his . . . was 
worth considering for a minor Staff appointment 
if at any time I was short of likely men... . At 


the moment a minor appointment was vacant on 


< 


“ANNALS OF AN ACTIVE LIFE.” By GENERAL SIR NEVIL MACREADY.* 


services ; “ the official figures showing the percentage 
of the male population in Great Britain represented 
by enlistments in the Army during the war are: 
England, 24.02; Scotland, 23.71; Wales, 21.52; 
Ireland (N. and S.), 6.14. 

But it is with Ireland, probably, that Sir Nevil 
will be chiefly identified, although he did splendidly 
tactful work in South Wales during the menacing 
miners’ strike of 1910; during other Labour troubles ; 
and as Commissioner of Metropolitan Police; when 
he had to deal with the police strikes and their con- 
sequences, and was responsible for many a needed 
reformation. 

He went there first in 1893, with his regiment, 
and was _ stationed 
in Dublin; but it 


Literature paper ! On 
Oct. 22, 1881, he was 
gazetted and found 
himself a Gordon 
Highlander, posted 
to the 1st Battalion, 
then at Malta. Then 
began his active life. 

In the following 
vear his regiment 
was ordered to Alex- 
andria, in “a kit 


was not until he 
was appointed Gene- 


ral Officer in Com- 

r mand in Ireland, in 

a March 1920, that he 
really got to know 


t: he is not Irish— 
“The only drop of 
Irish blood in’ my 
veins . . . filtered 
through from a grand- 
-- father who was born 


little less than ridic- 
ulous. It consisted of 
a white helmet, red 
serge jacket, with 
gold lace collar and cuffs, white cross-belt, kilt, 
sporran, and white gaiters. When we reached 
Alexandria, the helmets, belts, and gaiters were 
discoloured in tea, and very soon we set about 
doing what we could to imitate the Sam Browne 
belts worn by the Guards and other troops from 
England. My own effort in that line was two of the 
men’s bed-straps and a bayonet frog.”’ At the 
storming of the Egyptian position at Tel-el-Kebir, 
the British fought in the time-honoured red coats for 
the last time. That was a 
milestone: Sir Nevil was to see 


A HISTORIC BRITISH WAR-SHIP CUT IN TWO: THE STERN HALF OF H.MS. “LION” 


TYNE BY TUGS TO BE BROKEN UP AT BLYTH. 


my staff, the main duties being to regulate the clergy, 
who were by no means so peaceably inclined towards 
each other’s denominations as one might reasonably 
expect, and to inquire into and check the applications 
which poured in for visits to the zone of the armies.” 
The newcomer was a pronounced success, and so 
took the first steps up the ladder that was to 
lead him to the Directorship of Recruiting, the 
Ministry of National Service, the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade, and the British Ambassador- 


in the days of George 
BEING TOWED DOWN THE | i 
There he did 
come to know it, 
with a vengeance. And, fortunately, in due time, 
it came to know and respect him. He saw it at 
the height of rebellion, and at the end; and 
though troubled occasionally by politics — ‘ The 
Misery,” as Sir Henry Wilson called them —- he 
was strong enough to stick to his decisions and 
demonstrate their wisdom. 

The tragedies he saw were many. The “ Island 
of Saints” was in a mist of murder. The British 
troops were living on their nerves ; for restraint and 

ever-present danger must tell. 


many another. 

In South Africa the Boers 
fired while flying the white flag ; 
he was introduced to the 6-in. 
Long Tom, and the pom-pom ; 
and, in besieged Ladysmith, he 
noted the price of food. “By 
the middle of February [1900] 
eggs were selling at 50s. a dozen, 
small potatoes 1s. each, corncob 
3s. each, and a }-lb. tin of 
Navy-cut tobacco 43. A story 
went round at the time of an 
officer who, being the happy 
possessor of a tin of sardines, 
was offered in exchange a life 
member's ticket for the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens! By the 
middle of February the daily 
ration of mealy meal was cut 
down to four ounces per man, 
and it was poor stuff at that. 
Our men ate it as porridge, or 
‘ burgoo,”’ as the cooks chris- 
tened it, but some units, it was 
said, made flat cakes by mixing 
it with dubbin.”” At Klerksdorp, 
he saw the Boer delegates: 
amongst them Louis’ Botha, 
“the most striking personality 


There were killings by pistol- 
shot treacherously sped by “ civil- 
ians’’; ambushings and mutila- 
tions ; burnings and explosions ; 
the destruction of roads; rebels 
in hiding and on the run; and, 
with these, a pernicious propa- 
ganda __itthat the authorities 
seemed unwilling or unable to 
counter. 

As to the last-named, witness 
a strange instance. A Labour 
Commission went to Ireland in 
December 1920. Its Report sug- 
gested ‘‘ that His Majesty’s troops 
were provided with disguises in 
order to emulate the gunmen in 
their campaigns of secret assassin- 
ation ”’ with “night practice 
goggles’ they preferred to call 
masks “ Now, what were the 
real facts, and why were these 
goggles issued ? In 1917, when 
recruits for our armies were un- 
dergoing intensive training to ht 
them in the least possible time 
to take their places at the front, 
difficulty was found in instruct- 
ing them in night-work, whether 
in ‘No-Man's-Land’ the 


of them all"; grey - bearded 
Lucas Meyer; “ ferret-looking 
Shalk Burgher ; sullen and stout 
die Wet ; Hertzog; the swarthy, 
“* Bedouin-sheikh,” Delarey ; and 
Steyn, President of the Free 
State, “weighing some nineteen 
stone . dressed in a suit of the 
Jager blankets.” 

At the beginning of the European War, a “ just 
in-time ’’ organisation won through. It had started 
in 1912. “Col. E. Woodward, from the Southern 
Command, who was appointed Director of Mobil- 
isation, quietly set to work with a small staff, 
and, in the course of two years, completed and revised 
the mobilisation orders for the whole Army, Regulars, 
Special Reserve, and Territorials, with an accuracy 
which can only be appreciated by those who watched 
the faultless working of the system when war came. 

Annals of an Active Life.’ By General the Rt. Hon. Sir Nevil 
Macready, Bt., G.CM.G., K.C.B. With 16 Ilustrations, Two 
Volumes. (Hutchinson and Co. ; 42%. net.) 


SHOWING WHERE THE CUT WAS MADE AMIDSHIPS: THE STERN HALF OF THE a } lift it 

AFTER THE TOWING CABLES HAD PARTED—THE CREW HAULING ONE IN. 

The process of cutting in two the great battlecruiser “ Lion,” by means of oxy-acetylene burners 
in our last issue. On the completion of the work (at Hebburn-on-Tyne), the stern half was 
the river to be finally demolished at Blyth It broke away from the tugs owing to a heavy 
with difficulty picked up again and brought to its destination 
Derwenthaugh-on-Tyne 


ship to the United States—a meteoric but merited 
advance 

Other notes are of curious interest. There were 
twenty thousand cases of “trench feet” to treat: 
gas-masks had to be improvised with pads of cotton-wool 
soaked in a solution of bicarbonate of soda and held 
over the mouth and nose by gauze fastenings ; in Febru- 
ary 1916, “Lord Kitchener rambled rather than 
talked, mainly about his own position and powers 
which, he maintained, had been curtailed by the 
increased powers of Sir William Robertson " ; ‘every 
expedient of “ combing "’ had to be used to get men 
without endangering the efficiency of  ecasential 


towed by tugs down 
ground swell, and was ; 
It was stated that the other half would go to produc ed _ efiect on the 
The “Lion” was Admiral Beatty’s flag-ship at the Battle of Jutland 


, and previously in 
actions at the Dogger Bank and Heligoland Bight 


{Photographs by Topical.| the dark, thus enabling night- 


Western Front, or on the open 
“LION” ADRIFT country in the Eastern theatres. 
goggles made of cloth with cellulo- 
gelatine films were invented, 
which, when worn in daylight, 


was illustrated 


wearer equivalent to being in 


training to be carried out during 

the ordinary working hours.” 

The comic side was also evident—notoriously the 
“ Battle of the Four Courts,”’ when the British Govern- 
ment lent to Michael Collins’s “ Army” of the Pro- 
visional Government two 18-pounder field guns and 
“a reasonable supply of ammunition,” and General 
Macready remarked that there was only one officer 
with any knowledge of such things—‘‘ General ” 
Dalton 

But temptation to quote more must be resisted. 
Enough has been done to prove that “ Annals of an 
Active Life"’ was well worth the writing, and 1s 
verv well worth the reading. E.H.G 


¥ 
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THE FIRST CONSERVATIVE WOMAN MINISTER: A DUCHESS FOR EDUCATION. 


Puorocrarn sy Stax Puotos, Pears. 


— 


bad) ee SPEAKING AT PERTH AFTER HER RE-ELECTION 


APPOINTED PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION: THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, M-P., 
WITH THE DUKE OF ATHOLL (BEHIND HER, RIGHT). 


The Duchess of Atholl, the new Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, 
is the first woman to hold a Ministerial office under a Conservative Government 
In the recent General Election she was again returned for the Kinross and 
Western Division of Perth and Kinross, but, whereas in 1973 her majority (over 
a Liberal) was only 150, this time it was one of over 8000 in a straight fight 
with a Labour candidate. The seat was held for seven years (1910-17) by her 
husband, then the Marquess of Tullibardine, before his succession as the eighth 
Duke of Atholl. He is Lord Lieutenant of the County of Perth, and has the 


distinction of keeping a “ private army “the Atholl Highlanders. Our photograph 
shows the Duchess addressing a Unionist gathering at Dunkeld House, after her 
election. She is a daughter of Sir James Ramsay, Bt., of Banff, and her marriage 
to the Duke took place in 1899. Her experience of public life has fitted her 
for her new post, as before entering Parliament she had worked for five years 
under the Perthshire Education Authority, and was Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation of Educational Authorities in Scotland. The Duke served in the Great 
War, the South African War, and the Nile Expedition of 1898. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A T this time of day, it is hardly necessary to explain 
the lure of the personal element in writing, but the 
prejudice against it still lingers in some quarters. Older 
people amongst us are still only half-reconciled to the 
method, for they remember the precept of early instruction 
which made the use of the capital ‘I anathema. Those 
who for their sins became professional writers suffered 
something approaching agonies when editors, full of the 
latter-day spirit, wrote them pleasant little notes about 
prospective work, adding, make it personal.” The 
editors were wise in their generation as far as the appeal 
to the public is concerned, for the most reluctant scribe 
found that if he wrote in a personal vein he began to draw 
from his readers a personal response which had been lacking 
when he remained an academically remote third party . 
The closer touch with his audience was certainly some 
compensation for the loss of dignity. 


It was Mr. Stead who first introduced the personal 
element into British journalism, and the consequences of 
his innovation have been far-reaching, extending bevond 
newspapers and periodicals into the world of books. The 
general acceptance of the method has enabled even states- 
men, to say nothing of mere politicians, not only to con- 
tribute racy personal sketches to the morning and evening 
papers, but also to reissue these as books in all the outward 
pomp of solid binding and agreeable format. Some of these, 
perhaps, on Charles Lamb's critical estimate, must be 
classed as Biblia a-bblia—books that are no books—but 
in nine cases out of ten the writers do not pretend that 
their bantlings are literature. They are merely journalism 
between boards, ephemerals, and perfectly well understood 
by their authors to be ephemerals. But the best of them 
have something useful to say for to-day, to-morrow, or 
possibly the day after to-morrow. Only a prig, therefore, 
wou'd object to good journalism having its chance of life 
prolonged a little further. If we do not cut out the striking 
newspaper article at once, it vanishes from our ken within 
twenty-four hours or less, and we are often glad to re- 
capture a lost reference when the occasional essay has 
reappeared in book form. 


The present age, so curious to ascertain individual points 
of view, is, on the whole, tolerant of public men who do 
not find it inconsistent with their position to say exactly 
what they think of the more eminent of their contem- 
poraries. If one cannot exactly see Mr. Gladstone writing 
a frank, fluent, and intimately personal sketch of Mr. 
Disraeli, one can at least imagine that Dizzy, had the temper 
of the times permitted, wouid have found a sly satisfaction 
in publishing such a sketch of Mr. Gladstone. Disraeli, 
one assumes, would have looked with a kindly, whimsical 
eye upon the vagaries of the New Age. That was not 
granted to his great antagonist, to whom the Disraelian wit 
was so much a sealed book that his comment on a famous 
jape ran : *‘ Does he carry his ghastly insincerity as far as 
that?” It is, however, always open to question whether 
Gladstone may not also have spoken ironically. If so, the 
dulness lies with us. 


The personal is now so generally accepted that writers 
in that style make no bones about admitting its essential 
quality when they offer their journalism to the circulating- 
library public. A case in point, duly labelled, is * Con- 
TEMPORARY Personauities”™ (Cassell; 21s.), by an author 
who writes after his name on the title-page P.C., D.L., 
D.C.L., LL.D., and, as a further proof of the goodwill with 
which the academic mind thus unbends, he adds to these 
descriptions High*Steward of Oxford University, Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, Treasurer of Gray’s Inn. 
It may have been only fear of overcrowding the page that 
prompted Lord Birkenhead to omit Sometime Lord High 
Chancellor of England and Honorary Fellow of Wadham 
College. By this recital of great qualifications, however, 
I do not suggest any lack of harmony between the author's 
position and his present work, for have we not Plato's 
authority for it that a philosopher, seeking the highest 
good of the State must describe all kinds of men—superior, 
inferior, ‘‘ the contentious and ambitious, the aristocratical 
and the democrati:al, and the despotic man, in order that 
we may get a view of the most unjust man and contrast 
him with the most just, and so may complete our inquiry 
into the respective merits of pure justice and pure injustice.” 


If at the House of Cepbalus the little group of inquirers 
did not describe individuals, but abstract types, that was 
in- accordance with the spirit of their age. Other times, 
other manners. The political philosopher of to-day is 
permitted to be personal. The method postulates limita- 
tions, and in Lord Birkenhead’s gallery there is necessarily 
no overt examination of the unjust man or of the inferior 
man. On the contrary, the subjects are all, of their very 
nature, superior men. So much so that the superiority of 
one of them has even become legendary in a rhyme. 


Lord Birkenhead has set himself a difficult task, and he 
has come through it with grace. If his portrait of the 
most democratical man is frank to occasional severity, it 
hardly required the author’s assurance that his estimate is 
not intended to be unfriendly. Events have moved rapidly 
since the articles now republished were written, and the 
last page of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s portrait reads 
curiously to-day 

Flexible as a Parliamentarian, be is dogmatic as a schoolmaster. 
And if the forces which are opposed to Socialism do not forget their 
other differences and band themselves together in time, this school 
master and secretary may be the new, if paler, Cromwell who will 
yet give modern England a taste of what the kingdom of the latter- 
day saints means to life, property and happiness 


By J. D. SYMON. 


Of the perfect aristocratical man, Lord Birkenhead’s 
final summing up runs: “ His qualities are such and so 
manifold that no short or superficial survey of the political 
history of England will provide an Elder Brother so 
radiant, so youthful, so sophisticated, so learned.” And 
here is Mr. Asquith: “ It will be said of him when the 
last criticism is weighed that here was a statesman 
honourable, generous, and sagacious, who rendered great 
service to his country at a time when no other living 
Englishman could have done that which he did, and 
without which the State might have tottered to ruin.” 
In Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of many glaring inconsisten- 
cies, Lord Birkenhead detects “a certain major con- 
sistency.’ If, in the sun that is Lord Curzon he discerns 
specks, that statesman “still remains one of the great 
Englishmen of his generation.” This cordial apprecia- 
tion is not discounted by the confession that “ the less 
reverent among the younger peers commonly refer to 
Lord Curzon as the ‘ All Highest,’'’ and the wit of the 
junior creations of nobility again indulges itself in the 
last three lines of the sketch—*‘‘ Lord Curzon was pen- 
ultimately loyal to the Coalition, and if, when it deli- 
quesced, he found salvation a little quickly, why so, to 
be sure, did Balaam.” 


A book that is nothing if not entertaining bears out 
the author’s avowal in the preface: *‘I have attempted 


- 


FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF 82 
YEARS AGO: PARIS FASHIONS OF 1842 
This illustration, which appeared in our issue of November 19, 
1842, was accompanied by an interesting note on Parisian fashions 
of the day, in the form of a letter signed “ Henriette de B.,” 
and dated from the Rue Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. She does not 
specifically refer to the drawing, but apparently alludes to the 
left-hand figure when she writes: “In the interval between my 
former and present letter | have observed several elegant inno- 
vations in ovr established fashions, amongst the principal of 
which | may class the very pretty Armenian manteaus, which 
are now to be seen in veivets of various colours, with exquisite 
ornaments of passementerie. This, unquestionably, is the prettiest 
promenade costume that we are likely to see this winter. Amongst 
the materials for dresses most in favour at present we may place 
the Pekin.” 


to discharge my pen from excessive eulogy, and it has not, 
I believe, incurred the charge of malice.” ‘* Contemporary 
Personalities " is illustrated with photographs and thirty 
cartoons by “ Matt.” The sun-pictures are in accordance 
with the gravity and the cartoons with the light, pene- 
trating, humorous, and sometimes uncompromising, 
candour of the text. 


It may be that the work of the brilliant skirmisher in 
biography is only a passing fashion, and that a later age 
will pass it by as unbecomingly frivolous. This phase 
of personality may vanish, but one form of personal 
writing has always been above cavil (so it were well done)— 
the full-dress biography, which is now claiming a wider 
attention than ever. Many readers tell me they find the 
restless modern fiction so unsatisfying that they are 
turning more and more to fact as it is contained in lives 
and memoirs. How far this may be general, I cannot 
say, but within my own circle | have sufficient evidence 
of the tendency. 


Readers who are of that way of thinking will find a 
book after their own hearts in “ Lorp Minto, a Menor,” 
by John Buchan (Nelson; 21s.). It is appropriate that 
a Scottish romanticist should have written the life of 
one who, though born in London, was a scion of the 
romantic Border family of Elliot, and whose own career 
was a romance, first of sport, then of soldiering, and 


lastly of strenuous and momentous service to the State. 
The biographer’s picture of Lord Minto’s school - days 
(he was then Lord Melgund) shows us a_ high-spirited 
boy, “unspoilt and unspoilable,” delighting at Minto in 
every form of outdoor exercise. From the beginning he 
was a horseman—'‘'‘a’ Elliots can ride,’ said the old 
Buccleuch huntsman at a time when the two families 
were in opposite political camps, and he was not prepared 
to allow the Elliots any other virtue.”” There is material 
for fiction in the story of how Melgund and his brother 
Hugh shot the rapids of the Teviot and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck in a craft made of two troughs joined together 
at an angle. This and many other bovish incidents are 
told in the right vein of the biographer’s adventure 
stories. 


To his great life-work Lord Minto came slowly. In 
his earlier manhood he followed racing for pure love of 
the horse; he had no interest in betting. Later he 
entered the Army, and saw active service in Afghanistan, 
Egypt, and Canada. His service in the Dominion, during 
the second Riel rebellion, won him the golden opinions of 
Sir John Macdonald, who prophesied that Lord Minto 
would one day return as Governor-General. The prophecy 
was fulfilled, and for six years Lord Minto played a part 
in Canadian affairs that has had far-reaching ‘conse- 
quences. Between the opposing theories of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Chamberlain, the Governor-General's 
tact and skill were tested to the utmost. Although 
privately he favoured Chamberlain's dream of Imperial 
Federation, he realised that the temper of Canada would 
be better served by an Imperial alliance. To that end he 
worked, maintaining harmonious relations both with the 
Canadian Premier and the Colonial Secretary, and gradu- 
ally shaping a policy of which later events have confirmed 
the wisdom. 


“When in difficulty,” said Palmerston, “ send for an 
Elliot.” If the family ability to manage difficult affairs 
had been justified in Canada, it appeared to even greater 
advantage when Lord Minto became Viceroy of India. 
He held office at a perilous time. Sedition had reared its 
head, and Lord Morley, then Secretary of State for India, 
did not always see eye-to-eye with the King’s representative. 
On the question of the repression of crime, Lord Morley 
and his colleagues at home were chary of applying the 
strong hand. Minto was somewhat embarrassed also 
by Mr. Montagu’s view that the Viceroy was merely an 
agent of the Secretary of State; but through all difficulties 
and dangers—his life was attempted—Lord Minto, like 
Dr. Manette amid the September massacres, ‘* walked with 
a steady head.’ Lord Morley, however he might differ 
on questions of policy, knew bis man, and when matters 
improved he made the generous admission, ,“* I am swimming 
in a popular tide through victories which are not my own.” 
The biography contains the most charming evidences of 
the unclouded personal friendship which in those times 
of stress, and always, existed between Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto. This excellent account of the life-work of 
a great Imperial servant adds a most significant chapter 
to the history of the Empire. It will be read with absorb- 
ing interest wherever the British flag flies. 


A very remarkable and somewhat unusual contribution 
to the recent history not only of the British Empire, but 
of the whole world, has appeared in two volumes of por- 
tentous bulk, encyclopaedic range, and encyclopedic origin, 
This is entitled “ Tuese Eventeut Years” (The Ency- 
clopadia Britannica ; 2 vols. ; 50s.), a universal history by 
many writers. The work runs to some fourteen hundred 
pages, and, if it is undeniably heavy in the hand, it cannot 
be called altogether heavy to the mind. It embraces all 
countries and all peoples, and its object is to present essen- 
tial material that will help the plain man towards a clearer 
view of world-history and world-policy from 1890 to the 
present day. Its sub-title is “ The Twentieth Century in 
the Making.” Every writer is an expert in his own subject, 
and the editors could not have been better advised than 
by entrusting the first four chapters, ‘* History of Our Own 
Times,” to Mr. J. L. Garvin. His sketch is a masterpicte 
of clear condensation. It is a pure delight to watch how 
he keeps all his horses running, and no one who is caught by 
his opening paragraph will fail to read to the end. 


It is not in the nature of things that every section should 
be equally interesting, but even where the same tale is 
told twice the interest is kept alive by its being presented 
from another point of view. For instance, Mr. Garvin's 
sketch of the war is necessarily civilian; but to offset this 
we have the more specialised account of a soldier—Sir 
Frederick Maurice. And in this entirely catholic work, 
the other side of the question is presented by General 
Ludendorff himself, who writes the ninth chapter, ** Germany 
Never Defeated!"" The French aspect of the war is given 
by General Mangin, and both sides of the Battle of Jutland 
are described by the opposing Commanders, Admirale 
Jellicoe and Scheer. Admiral Sims is engagingly frank on 
the mistakes and achievements of the United States Navy. 
Herr Maximilian Harden writes of Germany's place in the 
sun, and, as this versatile history reaches forward even to 
prophecy, Mr. H. G. Wells has been enlisted to write a 
forecast of the world’s affairs. Literature, science, art, 
commerce, social questions, all find a place in a book that 
would require ths whole page merely to enumerate the titles 
of the various articles. If it is farrago, it is ably thrown 
together, well designed, and possessing the advantage of 
an excellent index. It is interesting, in view of the book 
previously noticed, to remark that the brief account of 
the Minto-Morley Reforms in India, by the late Sir Thomas 
Holderness, agrees with the conclusions of the biography. 
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THE COLOUR OF BRITISH GAME BIRDS: MALLARD IN FLIGHT. 


FROM THE WATER-COLOUR BY J. C. HARRISON. (COPYRIGHTED.,) 


f 

} 

“MALLARD PITCHING’’: WILD DUCK IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS. 

We continue here our series of reproductions front Mr J. C. Harrison's delighttul appeared in our issue of October 4. Another full-page water-colour of pheasants 

water-colours of Br 1 Game Bird ywwn at his exhibition opened last month on the wing was reproduced in our number for December 15, 1923, and in that 

at Messrs. Vicars’s Galleries, 12 Old Bond Street, where a similar exhibition of of September 27 last two landscapes with grouse. The charm of Mr. Harrison's 
. Mr. Harrison previous work on the subject wa held last year The last work consists in its fidelity to details of plumage, coloration, and modes of flight, 

examples published in our pages were two studies of pheasants in flight, which combined with a sensitive feeling for the beauty of natural surroundings 
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THE FIRST ROYALTY TO BE ANAGLYPHED: THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


This Anaglyph will Appear in full Stereoscopic Relief when Looked at th 
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TO SPEND CHRISTMAS, WITH THE DUKE OF YORK, IN EASI 
THAT STANDS OUT IN STEREOSCOPIC RELIEF WHEN 


The Duchess of York is the first member of the Royal Family to be represented 
by the Anaglyph process, and those who have never seen her in person can 
now enjoy an almost equal experience by looking at this charming photograph 
through our anaglyph viewing-mask, when it will be seen to stand out in life- 
like relief. The portrait is of particular interest at the moment from the fact 
that the Duke and Duchess of York will shortly pay a visit to East Africa 
According to arrangements announced last month, they will land at Mombasa on 
December 21 and arrive next day at Nairobi, where they will stay at Govern 
ment House. On the 23rd they are to open the Nairobi City Park, and on 


through the Viewing-Mask which we Supply Gratis (see below) 
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AFRICA: H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK—A PHOTOGRAPH 
SEEN THROUGH THE ANAGLYPH VIEWING - MASK. 


Christmas Eve there will be a garden party and an official dinner. On Christmas 
morning the Duke and Duchess will attend service at All Saints’ Church, and 
Nyeri, Rumuruti, and Gilgil, returning to 
Nairobi on January 4 On the sth they will be present at the Nairobi races, 
and in the evening will start for Uganda Our readers who have not already 
got a viewing-mask may obtain one by filling-up the 
of this number, and sending it 
Inland), or 2id Foreign) to “ The 
15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


in the aiternoon leave for a tour of 


coupon on page 962 
with postage stamps to the value of 1/d. 
Anaglyph), 


Illustrated London News 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: A VARIETY PAGE OF TOPICALITIES. 


Puotocrarus sy D. Setu-Surrn, G.P.A., tHe “ Times,” Wine Wortp, Toricat axp Centrat Press. 


WITH A THIRD EYE ON THE TOP OF ITS HEAD: THE SPHENODON (TINTARA LIZARD) 
PRESENTED TO THE “ZOO” BY THE NEW ZEALAND PAVILION AT WEMBLEY. 


THE FIRST BLACK LEOPARD EVER BORN IN THE ‘‘Z00" : THE YOUNG ANIMAL 


(NOW FIVE MONTHS OLD) AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


AN ACADEMIC SKYSCRAPER: THE “CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING’’—A DESIGN 
FOR A 680 FT. UNIVERSITY BUILDING AT PITTSBURGH. 


ROMAN BRIDGES DISCOVERED ON THE LINE OF HADRIAN'S WALL: AN ABUTMENT WITH WORN BY CHARLES 1. AT HIS EXECUTION, AND RECENTLY OFFERED FOR SALE: 


MORTICE-HOLES FOR WOODEN UPRIGHTS AND DOVETAILED CRAMP-HOLES. 


The sphenodon, or hatteria, presented to the Zoological Gardens by the New Zealand 
Pavilion at Wembley, popularly described as a three-eyed lizard, is the sole 
survivor of a reptilian order of equal rank with snakes and crocodiles. It is very 
rare, and in New Zealand is rigidly protected. Its third eye, which is in a degen- 
erate but still functional stage, is on the top of the head. This eye was highly 
developed in extinct reptiles and amphibia.—--The young black leopard born in 


the “Zoo” last June—a unique event—is growing into a strong animal, and is 
often to be seen in the cage with his mother.——Very interesting discoveries have 
just been made at Willowford, near Gilsland, in Cumberland, at a point where 


A KNITTED VEST OF PALE BLUE SILK. 
the Roman Wall crossed the river Irthing, whose channel has moved ninety yards 
westward. The remains found represent the abutments of four successive bridges, 
a tower built on the second bridge. and a road. Inside the tower were found 
coins of Titus (A.D. 80), and Trajan (A.D. 104-111) The University of Pitts- 
burgh (U.S.A.), it is rumoured, is to have a new building of fifty-two storeys and 


680 ft. high (112 ft. lower than the Woolworth Building), with accommodation for 
12,000 students, to be erected at a cost of 10,000,000 dollars. —— The silk vest 
worn by Charles I. at his execution, offered for sale at Christie's, was in the 


collection of the late Mr. P. Berney-Hicklin, the Norwich antiquary. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL BUDGET OF NOTABLE OCCASIONS. 


Puotocrarus BY Sport axp Generar, Trampus, Cexntrat Press, Toricat, ano G.P.U, 


AUSTRALIA'S FAREWELL TO HER “GREATEST DAUGHTER”: AN OVATION TO A TRAVELLING “FRIED-FISH SHOP" THAT HAS LATELY APPEARED IN THE ] 
DAME NELLIE MELBA ON HER LAST APPEARANCE IN OPERA, AT HIS MAJESTY’S STREETS OF PARIS: “LA FRITURE AUTOMOBILE” DOING A BRISK BUSINESS 
THEATRE, MELBOURNE. IN THE RUE ST. ANTOINE. : 
> 
NOANOKHEIE 
) WE CMACYT KANMTANW3MA 
ORGEDLETTERS WONT 
‘ 
MOSCOW'S COMMENT ON THE ZINOVIEFF LETTER AFFAIR: A BANNER THE REBUILDING OF THE CANADIAN HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, BURNT DOWN DURING THE WAR 
IN THE PROCESSION ON THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE (IN 1916): A MODEL OF THE NEW BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA. 


BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION. 


WITH THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (ON THE RIGHT) PRESIDING: THE A WELL-KNOWN EVANGELIST WHO HAS BEEN DRAWING BIG AUDIENCES IN 
OPENING OF THE AUTUMN SESSION OF THE @HURCH ASSEMBLY AT THE CHURCH LONDON: GIPSY SMITH ADDRESSING A LUNCH-HOUR MEETING IN THE 
HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 

Dame Nellie Melba, the great singer, who is a native of Australia, received a | Emma Goldman's article on page 988 of this number The burning of the 
wonderful farewell ovation when she made her last operatic appearance in “ La Canadian Houses of Parliament at Ottawa on February 4, 1916, was illustrated 
Bohéme at His Majesty's Theatre, Melbourne. As our photograph shows, she in our issue of February 24 in that year, and the buildings as they were before 
stood amid a bower of bouquets, against a screen of roses with an inscription in the fire in that of February 12 The autumn session of the Church Assembly 
electric light A motor-van fitted up as a fried-fish shop, known as “ La Friture opened at the Church House, Westminster, on November 17. Lord Phillimore 
Automobile,” has lately been doing a good trade in Paris. It is an effort directed presented the Clergy Pensions Measure, and the Dean of York moved the adjourn- 
against dear food In the procession at Moscow on November 7 [(the seventh ment of the debate till the next session in February. Givsy Smith. the evangelist, : 
anniversary of the Bolshevist Revolution), a pictorial banner was carried relating addressed a crowded meeting in the Albert Hall on Sunday, November 16, and 


to the Zinovieff letter. A general view of the demonstration accomparies Miss on the next day, he spoke in the Central Hall during the luncheon hour. 
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AN UNRECORDED REMBRANDT: HIS WIFE AS “DEBORAH.” 


By Courresy or Messrs. Curistig, MaNsox, Woops. 


if 


(@ OFFERED FOR SALE AT CHRISTIE'S: REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF HIS FIRST WIFE, SASKIA 
Gh (FREQUENTLY HIS MODEL FOR CHARACTER PICTURES) AS DEBORAH -THE PROPHETESS. 


In the catalogue of the picture sale at Christie's on November 21, in which the 
above portrait was included, we read: “ This unrecorded Rembrandt is of great 
art interest, connected as it is with the portrait of- Saskia as * Flora’ (1433) in 
the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch, the picture of the same model (1634) 
at Petrograd, and the picture of Sophonisba receiving the cup of poison from 
Masinissa (1634) at Madrid.’ The picture was in the possession of the late 
Hon. Mrs. Louisa Harriet Henry, wife of the late General Charles Stuart Henry, 
and daughter of the seventeenth Baron Somerville. It descended from her 
ancestor James, thirteenth Lord Somerville (1696-1763). Rembrandt's first wife, 


Saskia van Ulenburgh, whom he married in 1634, when he was 27 and she was 22 
came of a good Friesland family, and has become famous through his numerous 
portraits of her, in character and otherwise. She bore him four children, and 
died in 1642, leaving a will in which she showed great confidence in his honour, 
refusing to bind him legally to carry out certain clauses for the redivision of 
her property in the event of his remarriage. In 1654 he had a liaison with his 
servant, Hendrickie Jaghers, who bore him a daughter, and some think that he 
married her, but the general opinion is that he remained a widower until 1665, 
when he married Catharina van Wijck. 


@) 
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BOMBING MOORS IN THE RIFF: SPANISH AIRCRAFT IN 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY AGENCIA GRAFICA 


wr PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A SPANISH AEROPLANE FLYING REMARKABLY LOW: AN AIR VIEW OF MOORISH ARTILLERY AND TRENCHES AT CAPE KILATES, y c © 
SHOWING TWO GUNS IN A GUN-PIT. 


—-~ | 


~ WHERE ABDEL KRIM HAD FITTED UP TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS WITH HIS TROOPS IN THE FIGHTING LINES: AN AIR VIEW OF BOMBS ip 
} BURSTING ON HIS HEADQUARTERS AT ALHUCEMAS. ’ 


It has been suggested that France may be compelled, although reluctantly, to take a hand in the pacification of the Riff, where the Spanish forces are | 
withdrawing to the coast, leaving “‘in the air" the French garrisons of military posts established near the border of the Spanish zone, with a view to making ' 
contact with Spanish posts that have since been withdrawn. Abdel Krim, the Riff leader. recently denounced this advance of French forces as an unfriendly | 
act, and now claims independence in the Riff. France, it is urged, cannot allow the creation of a new native state that would be a danger to her protectorate ' 
in Morocco and form a centre of Moslem irredentism, and believes that Great Britain would also see in it a danger to British interests and would approve 4 ' 
firm policy. In the course of their withdrawal, and the relief of isolated posts, the Spanish forces in Morocco have for some time past been using aircraft + 
to bomb Moorish positions and lines of communication in the Riff. On October 23 it was stated that in the Laraiche zone bombing operations had been | 
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FT IN A WAR THAT INTERESTS FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 


SENCIA GRrAFICA (MADRID) AND CENTRAL PREss. 


Ss are 
aking 
iendly 
torate 
ove a 
ircraft 

been 


A SPANISH AIR-RAID ON A POSITION WHICH AT THE TIME WAS THE HEADQUARTERS OF ABDEL KRIM, THE RIFFIAN LEADER: 
BOMBS BURSTING ON THE BUILDINGS-—AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


DISCOVERED BY SPANISH AEROPLANES: THE MOORISH LANDING-PLACE AT ALHUCEMAS, SHOWING MOTOR-BOATS (DRAWN UP UNDER THE CLIFFS) USED 
FOR SMUGGLING ARMS AND BRINGING SUPPLIES OR MUNITIONS FROM TANGIER—AN AIR VIEW. 


undertaken on a large scale by aeroplanes. and that over 300 Moors were believed to have heen killed. Some of the tribes, it was said, had taken refuge in 
caves, and in the bombed district there were neither corn nor cattle. Later, on November 14, it was reported from Madrid that, for the purpose of evacuating 
the Wad Lau base camp, the Moors besieging it were attacked by the garrison supported by all available air forces, including seaplanes. At that time it was 
stated that Abdel Krim had established his headquarters in the abandoned Spanish post of Tiguisas. On November 17 it was stated that the Spaniards had 
risons of Wad Lau and Sheshuan (where there were 10,09) men) with only three casualties in each case. The Marquis de Estella, 

A relief column from Alcazar had reached the 


succeeded in withdrawing the gar 
it was added, had made rapid progress in executing his plans, and already 180 outposis had been withdrawn. 


base camp at Mexerah, which had been isolated for six weeks. 


a: 

=| 
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Miss Emma Goldman, the well-known Anarchist, com- 
monly called ‘‘ Red Emma,” who was deported 
from the United States in 1919 (after two years’ 
imprisonment for denouncing war), and after- 
wards spent two years in Russia, recently came 
to London to reveal the truth about the present 
condition of that country. At a dinner in her 
honour the other day, with Colonel Josiah Wedg- 
wood, M.P., in the chair, and among the guests 
Miss Rebecca West the 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, she 


intervention, with the Blockade, and with the forces 
which attacked Revolutionary Russia. Still, truth 
will have it that the Communist State, obsessed by 
the belief that it alone can direct the released energies 
of the Russian people, has emasculated the Revolution 
and paralysed whatever constructive elements the 
people themselves had 

In protesting against the state of affairs to some of 
the leading Communists, | was invariably told that 
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RUSSIA. By EMMA GOLDMAN. 


internal counter-revolution is suppressed; the old 
bourgeoisie is climinated. Russia is being politic 
ally recognised by various Governments of Europe 
and Asia, and the Bolshevists are inviting inter- 
national capital to come to their country, whose 
natural wealth as Techitcherin assures the world’s 
capitalists, is “ waiting to be exploited.” The 
‘moments of grim necessity " are gone; but the 
terror, the Cheka, the suppression of free speech 

and Press, and all the other Com- 

munist methods remain in force. 


delivered an indictment of Bol- 
shevism which a Labour Member 
present described as ‘‘a bomb- 
shell.” In the following article 
she has written for us her views 
on Russia under the Soviet. 


ois write in a short article about 
my experience of nearly two 
years in Russia is, of course, out 
of the question. More events were 
crowded into one month than I 
can touch upon in one page. All 
I can venture to give here is a 
mere outline of what I had hoped 
to find when I came to Russia, 
and what [ actually did find. 
Before doing so, it would not 
be amiss to state that, while I was 
never a Bolshevist, I yet sincerely 
believed that the Bolshevists were 
interpreting the ideals of the Rus- 
sian people, as registered by them 
in the Great Russian Revolution : 
the ideals of free Soviets, of the 
right of the peasants to the land— 
of the rights of the workers to the 


iit ith itd itd} 


Indeed, they are being applied 
even more brutally and__ bar- 
barously since the death of Lenin. 
To give but a few examples from 
letters of politicals in the various 
prisons. 

“Our colony of politicals con- 
tains at present about 500 per- 
sons; there are 137 Social Demo- 
crats, 14 Left Social Kevolution- 
ists, 109 Social Revolutionists, and 
55 Anarchists. Besides Socialist 
members of various Parties, the 
Government—that is, the G.P.U. 
{the new name for the Cheka 
now sends to the Solowsi large 
numbers of non-partisan politicals 
of revolutionary tendencies. The 
greatest proportion of these are 
students. After the ‘cleaning’ of 
the schools and universities of 
Moscow, Petrograd, and other 
cities, hundreds of the expelled 
students were arrested, exiled to 
the furthest provincial places, or 
sent to the Svolovetski.” 

“The administration has deprived 
us of fuel, and since the spring 


products of their labour; above 
all, the ideal that Russia is to be 
purged of masters and slaves. I 
not only believed that the Bol- 
shevists were the champions of 
these ideals, but I voiced my be- 
lief in them, and came to their 
defence while still in America, 
when the present sympathisers and adherents of 
Bolshevism reviled and denied them. In fact, when 
the United States Government robbed me of my 
citizenship and decreed my deportation, I waived 
my right of appeal to the Supreme Court. I pre- 
ferred to go to Revolutionary Russia to help in the 
sublime effort of the people to make the Revolution 
a living factor in their lives. 

What I actually found was so utterly at variance 
with what I had anticipated that it seemed like a 
ghastly dream-—a dream from which there can be only 
a slow and painful awakening. The awakening came 
after many months, and in the face of overwhelming 
facts. Now what were these facts ? 

I found a small political group which, even accord- 
ing to official figures, mever exceeded more than 
500,000 members--the Communist Party—in absolute 
control over a country of 150 million people. I found 
Labour conscripted, driven to work like chattel- 
slaves, arrested for the slightest infringement, and even 
shot for so-called “ industrial desgrtion.”” I found 
the peasants a helpless prey to punitive expeditions 
and forcible food collection—a proceeding which 
devastated hundreds of villages and destroyed thou- 
sands of human lives. I found the Soviets, which 
were the spontaneous expression of the liberated 
energies of the Russian people, made subservient to 
the Communist State. I found a sinister organisa- 
tion, known as the ‘“‘ Cheka”’ (Secret Service and 
executioners of Russia), suppressing thought, the right 
of free speech, the right of assembly—an organisation 
which, according to the words of Dzerjinsky, the head 
of the “ All- Russian Extraordinary Commission,” 
wielded the “‘ power to undertake raids, confiscate 
goods, perform arrests, question, try and condemn 
those whom we consider guilty and to inflict the 
death penalty.” 

I found the prisons and concentration camps 
overcrowded with men and women—ay, and even 
children; not because they had offered armed 
resistance, but for opinion’s sake. I found Russia 
in wreck and ruin, presided over by a bureaucratic 
State, incompetent and inefficient to reconstruct 
the country and to help the people realise their high 
hopes and their great ideals. 

It would be unfair to the Bolshevist régime to 
lay all blame for the appalling conditions in Russia 
at its door. I realise better than a great many people 
who have not been in Russia that a large portion of 
the responsibility lies with the criminal attempt at 


Revolution broke out 


OFFICIAL SOVIET PAGEANTRY IN MOSCOW: WORKMEN'S DELEGATIONS FILING PAST LENIN’S 
TOMB (IN THE FOREGROUND) DURING CELEBRATIONS OF THE 71H 


THE BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION OF 1917. 


in Russia in March 1917, and the Emperor abdicated on March 17. The Bolshevist 


revolution began in Petrograd on November 7 of that year. 
Photograph by L.N.A. 


“grim necessity ’’ imposed autocratic and despotic 


measures on the Communist State, but that, just 
as soon as Russia will have “ liquidated "’ the various 
fronts, terrorism will cease and the people will be given 
a chance to participate in the political and social 


TH WELL-KNOWN ANARCHIST WHO HERE EXPOSES 
THE EVILS OF BOLSHEVISM: MISS EMMA GOLDMAN, 
POPULARLY KNOWN AS “RED EMMA.” 

As mentioned in the introductory note to her article on this page, 
Miss Emma Goldman spent two years in Russia since her 
deportation from the United States in 1919. 


Photograph by Franz Pfemfert. 


affairs of the country. That was three years ago 
Since then Lenin has introduced his new economic 
policy which has sanctified the very things for 
which people had been arrested and even shot 
prior to 1921 He has introduced trade, private 
enterprise, the right of private possession The 


ANNIVERSARY OF 


we have not been given a bath. 
Outside there was still snow, and 
we sat in «old, damp cells. We 
had to cut down our amount of 
hot water and warm food, be- 
cause the administration would 


supply no wood. Many of us 
are sick with scurvy also 
suffering from other diseases.” . . . “In the 


Kreml] itself the prison, which still remains since 
immemorial past, is also being put to full use. 
The dungeons of the time of Ivan the Terrible 
are ‘housing convicts.’ Those dungeons, known 
here as stone ‘bags,’ are in the cellars; they 
are built so that entrance into them can be 
effected only sideways. Into these dungeons are 
sent prisoners guilty of some infraction of prison 
discipline. The ‘ bags’ are infested With vermin. 
In September 1923, the Prison Commission of In- 
spection, with a Chekist at its head, arrived at the 
Solovetski, but neither he nor anyone else of 
the Commission dared to enter one of those cells, 
from which nauseating smells emanated.” . 
“There are many women prisoners in the Solovetski ; 
they comprise intellectuals, working women, and 
those guilty of ‘ bourgeois origin,’ as also numerous 
students who took part in political protests.” . . . 
“With few exceptions, all the officials are them- 
selves prisoners; the keepers and warders are 
Chekists who have been convicted of criminal offences, 
but, instead of being treated as convicts, they serve 
as officials for ‘ good and faithful’ work, their sen- 
tences are reduced, and various other favours granted 
them.” 

These are but a few examples of the harrowing 
conditions which continue under the Bolshevist 
régime. They should convince anyone who is capable 
of fair reasoning that the methods employed by the 
Communist State, while I was in Russia, were not 
due to “ grim necessity,”’ but are of the same cloth 
as the Bolshevist political and social theory now 
fondly called Leninism theory which derides 
all Libertarian achievements of the human race as 
‘ middle-class sentimentality,” to be weeded out 
root and all; a theory which coldly repudiates the 
value of human life. In short, the dictatorship 
not of the proletanat, but a dictatorship over the 
workers aml the rest of the world. My quarrel, 
therefore, is not so much with the HBolshevists, 
as it is with Bolshevism-——autocracy raised to a 
gospel and imposed upon mankind by the merciful 
methods of the Cheka 

It would be a betrayal of all I stood for 
in my life, a breach of faith with the Kussian 
people, as well as with humanity everywhere, wer 
I to keep silent after all I saw in Kussia—all 
those harrowing things which continue to exist 
to the present day 


WHAT I SAW IN RS 
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ARCTIC ADVENTURE ; SPORT ; AND DRAMA : EVENTS OF RECENT INTEREST. 


Puotrocrarus sy C.N., 1.B., anp Toricar. 


| 


AN ILL-FATED ATTEMPT TO RE-ENACT THE VIKING DISCOVERY OF AMERICA: 
THE “LIEF ERICSSON,"" RECENTLY GIVEN UP AS LOST AFTER HAVING BEEN 
MISSING FOR SIX WEEKS. 


I’ our photograph the 

All Blacks (New 
Zealanders) are in dark 
jerseys and the London 
team in white. The 
names (from left to 
right) are: Front Row, 
seated — A. H. Hart, 
A. T. Lawton, G. Nepia, 
W. W. Wakefield, J. 
Richardson, R. Cove- 
Smith, M. Nicholls, B. G. 
Scholefield, and J. Mill 
(on ground); Second 
Row—K. S. Svenson, 
L. Simpson (an official), 
A. W. L. Row, J. H. 
Parker, J. F. H. Drys- 
dale, M. Brownlie, J. 


V. Richardson, R. R. 
(Continued opposite. 


CONSIDERED THE BEST TWO-YEAR-OLD COLT OF THE SEASON: MR. S. W. BEER’S 
DIOMEDES (JACK LEACH UP) LED IN AFTER WINNING THE HURST PARK STAKES 
BY TWO LENGTHS, WITH A BROKEN BRIDLE. 


Continued.) 

Masters, A. P. Guthrie, A. 
White, A. E. Cooke: 
R. R. Stokes, A. R 
Aslett, H. W. F. Frank- 
lin, W. R. Irvine, W- 
Dustin (official), and 
H. E. Wilkins (official) ; 
Back Row—R. K. Mil- 
lar, Q. Donald, W. F. 
Browne, R. T. Stewart, 
D. C. D. Ryder, N. P. 
McGregor, and R. H. 
Hamilton-Wickes. The 
order of names in the 
second and back rows 
disregards the fact that 
some of the men are 
standing behind others, 
and follows the order of 

faces. 


THE ALL-BLACKS’ VICTORY OVER LONDON AT 


“RUGGER": THE TWO TEAMS TAKEN TOGETHER 


AT TWICKENHAM. 


WHERE MR. LAURENCE BINYON’S POETIC PLAY, “THE YOUNG KING,” WAS RE- 
CENTLY PRODUCED: THE PRIVATE THEATRE ATTACHED TO MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S 
HOUSE, HILL CREST, AT BOAR’S HILL, NEAR OXFORD. 

The “ Lief Ericsson,” a 40-foot vessel, sailed from Bergen last June with a party 
including Mr. William Nutting, a noted American yachtsman and former Editor 
of the “ Marine Journal,” Mr. Arthur Hildebrand, a writer of sea stories, and 
Mr. Eric Todahil, a marine artist Their object was to re-enact the Viking * 
discovery of America. It was reported on November 13 that the ship had been 
missing over forty days, and hope of finding her had been abandoned. The 
U.S. cruiser “ Trenton,’ which was despatched in search of her, sent a wireless 
message that she was returning unsuccessful.—— Mr. S. W. Beer's colt Diomedes 


TWO OF THE “HILL PLAYERS” IN A SCENE FROM “THE YOUNG KING,”" AS GIVEN 
IN MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S PRIVATE THEATRE : QUEEN ELEANOR (PENELOPE WHEELER) 
AND MARGARET, THE YOUNG KING'S WIFE (JUDITH MASEFIELD). 
easily won the Two-Year-Old Stakes at Hurst Park on November 15. It was 
discovered afterwards that his bridle had been broken during the race. The 
horse was bought by Mr. Beer in Ireland last year for 200 guineas.——The New 
Zealand Rugby football team (the All Blacks) beat a London team at Twickenham 
on November 15 by 5 goals and 2 tries (31 points) to 2 tries (4 points).——Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s historical verse-drama, ““ The Young King“ was played for the 
first time on November 13, in the private theatre in Mr. John Masefield’s house 
at Boar's Hill, near Oxford. A portrait of Mr. Masefield appears on page 990. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Vanpyk, anp Barratt. 
Puorocrarus BY Sport AND Generat, L.N.A., Roven, anp Fry, Bassano, C.N., Biaxe Stupios, Toricat, Mavit Fox, Russeut, 


ENGINEER OF THE | 
ASSUAN DAM AND | 
OTHER WORKS: THE | 
LATE SIR MAURICE 
FITZMAURICE, F.R.S. 


A SPORTING PEER 
WELL KNOWNON THE 
TURF: THE LATE 
LORD MIDDLETON. 


A PROMINENT PACIFIST 
AND LABOUR MEMBER : 
THE LATE 
MR. E. D. MOREL, M.P. 


NEW GOVERNOR OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 
BERAR, INDIA: 

SIR MONTAGU BUTLER. 


— 


TO BRIGHTON: MR. ARTHUR NEWTON 


| 
SECRETARY FOR INDIA FROM 1917 


A GREAT GEOLOGIST: THE LATE 


SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 0O.M., TO 1922: THE LATE MR. E. §&, 


MONTAGU. 


NEW MANAGER OF MARCONI’S, | | THE RETIRING MANAGING-DIRECTOR 
AND EX- POSTMASTER - GENERAL : | THE POET WITH A THEATRE AT THE NEW GOVERNOR OF TASMANIA SAILS: = OF MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
MR. F. G. KELLAWAY. HIS HOUSE: MR. JOHN MASEFIELD, SIR JAMES O'GRADY, K.C.MG., WITH MEMBERS COMPANY: MR. GODFREY ISAACS. 


nis FAMILY, ABOARD THE ‘“‘ORAMA." 


AGAIN VICE - CHAMBERLAIN or | AGAIN CONTROLLER OF THE RE APPOINTED TREASURER oF | 
NEW MINISTER OF TRANSPORT : THE HOUSEHOLD: CAPT. D. H. a HOUSEHOLD: MAJOR SIR H. @ THE HOUSEHOLD: COL. G. A.M SIR WILLIAM MITCHELL- 
COL. WILFRID ASHLEY, MP. HACKING, MP. BARNSTON, BT., MP. GIBBS, MP. THOMSON, BT. MP 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice was for eleven years Engineer to the L.C.C., and carried books.——Mr. E. S. Montagu will be remembered for his stormy tenure of office 
out many important London works, including the Rotherhithe Tunnel. Recently as Secretary for India (1917-22)——Mr. F. G. Kellaway, Postmaster-General 
he was consulted regarding Waterloo Bridge-——Mr. Arthur Newton, of the in 1921-2, has succeeded Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who resigned through ill-health, as 
Pietermaritzburg Comrades Club and the Thames Hare and Hounds, recently ran Managing Director of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company.——Mr. John Masefield’s 
from London to Brighton (52 miles 200 yards) in the record time of 5 hrs. private theatre is illustrated on page 989,_— Sir James O'Grady, Labour nominee 
53 min. 43 sec._-_—Lord Middleton acted for many years as starter to the Jockey for the Governorship of Tasmania, recently made a K.C.M.G., has two sons and 
Club, and was formerly a successful gentleman rider.——Sir Montagu Butler has seven daughters.——Colone!l Wilfrid Ashley, father of Lady Louis Mountbatten, 
been Secretary to the Indian Government for Education, Health, and Lands.—— has been Under-Secretary for War.——Sir Harry Barnston, Colonel Gibbs, and 
Mr. E. D. Morel, Labour M.P. for Dundee, was formerly prominent in the Congo Captain Hacking held the same Household appointments under the last Con- 
reform agitation.——Sir Archibald Geikie, the eminent geologist, who was born servative Government.——Sir William Mitchell-Thomson has been Parliamentary 


in Edinburgh in 1835, was a delightful lecturer and author of many well-known Secretary to the Ministry of Food and to the Board of Trade. 


| 
/ A GREAT RUNNING RECORD FROM LONDON i 
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‘fit DUNLOP SATISFIED’ 


Wo you motor, wherever you garage, in fact wherever you see another 
car—look at the other fellow's tyres. You will find that in nearly every instance 
they are Dunlop. Ask practically any manufacturer of British cars what tyres he fits as 
standard equipment and he will tell you Dunlop. Ask at any garage what tyre has the 
largest sale—they will tell you Dunlop. If you have not yet fitted Dunlop you are not 
getting the greatest possible tyre value. Dunlop Iyres last longest and are the safest of 
all tyres. It is the best tyre under all conceivable road conditions. It has eliminated 
every fault you have ever complained of in your Tyres. Therefore the makers of 
Dunlop Tyres say to you with the fullest confidence and without any qualification 
whatever, that you can ‘fit Dunlop and be satisfied.’ 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM. BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


C.F.H. 488 


SURE YOUR TYRES ARE BRITISH 
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WHY THREE STAND FOR A LOVING CUP: AN OLD CUSTOM’S ORIGIN. 


FROM THE PAINTING 


BY A. FORESTIER, 


THE DEFENCELESS DRINKER PROTECTED BY HIS “PLEDGE’’ FROM A STAB IN THE BACK: THE ORIGIN OF AN OLD 


SAXON CUSTOM STILL OBSERVED AT THE LORD 


Chambers’s * Book of Days,” describing the murder of King Edward the Martyr, 
treacherously stabbed while drinking a cup of welcome at Corfe Castle, says: 
“The story of the assassination is quoted in illustration of a practice among 
the Anglo-Saxons. . . . It was customary with them, in drinking parties, 
to pass round a large cup, from which each in turn drank to some of the 
company. He who tus drank stood up, and as he lifted the cup with 
both hands his body was exposed without any defence to a blow, and the 
occasion was often seized by an enemy to murder him. To prevent this, 


MAYOR’S BANQUET AND OTHER CIVIC CEREMONIES. 


the following plan was adopted. When one of the company stood up to 
drink, he required the companion who sat next to him, or some one of the 
party, to be his pledge, that is, to be responsible for protecting him. . 
This companion stood up also to defend him while drinking. . . . At great 
festivals, in some of our college halls and City companies, the custom is 
preserved almost in its primitive form in passing round the loving cup. As 
each person rises and takes the cup in his hand, the man seated next to 
him rises also." —{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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-her admirable acting, and almost persuades 
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= The World of the Theatre. 


HERE are many paradoxes in the theatre of 
T to-day. One of them—the bewildering fact 
that poor plays give good box-office returns—is 
demonstrated by the present boom. Another—the 
singular divergence between the artifice of the actor 
and the art of the dramatist— becomes apparent 
when I say that rarely have the actor's achieve- 


PARADOXES OF THE THEATRE.—THE CINEMA AND EDUCATION. 


asking to do something. If the action is purely external, 
asin the films, and the film plays we import, there can 
be no difference of opinion. We are never really moved 
by a film ; we are never exalted into a sustained mood. 
All the elements of tragedy and romance, all the 


intense; they are full of infinite implications. The, 

play read in the study will only create and sustain 

the mood if it wears the face of truth, for there is 

no actor to mask it. 

When I think of such plays as “ The Fool,” I 
despair. We have touched the nadir of stupidity. 
Thank heaven for Shaw with “ St. Joan,” for 


ments been more uniformly excellent. It hardly 
matters where you go; it is certain you will 
be rewarded by fine acting. The study of an 
old man in Mr. Galsworthy's play at the Hay- 
market leaps into life in the hands of Mr 
Norman McKinnel. His virtuosity, his meti- 
culous strokes of accurate brushwork, his 
superb surety of touch, has etched for us a 
full-length portrait that commands our admira- 
tion. In ‘‘ Fata Morgana "’ we had the brilliant 
performance of Miss de Casalis. Her finely 
chiselled English and her subtle and sensitive 
interpretation of the Fay is not only worth 
seeing, but worth going to see—to use the words 
of Dr. Johnson in another sense. The person- 
ality of Miss Josephine Victor triumphs through 


us to accept the martyrdom of the pelican 
mother as good drama instead of well-written 
melodrama. “ Tiger Cats’ has at least added 
to the laurels of Miss Edith Evans, who by 
her “infinite variety ’’ made an incredible 
monster seem like a woman. Though it has 
gone, it deserved its success because of her 
wonderful acting. 

And so I could go on waxing enthusiastic 
over the acting, yet be cold enough when I 
consider the play. Acting must, of course, be 
an expression of personality, and inferior plays 
offer the most scope. Here the player is the 
thing and not the play. The very domination 
of the actor’s art, the power of his mimicry, 
is at once both a source of strength and weak- 
ness to the drama. If you come to think of it, 


Galsworthy’s portraiture, for Munro's cynicism, 
or Maugham and Milne’s wit! Why we go 
chasing to New York for “ The Fool” is incom- 
prehensible. ‘‘ The Nervous Wreck "’ makes no 
pretence. Unlike Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, it is 
funny and that is its justification. Do our 
managers never read plays? Instead of im- 
porting Royal Visitor’’ from France, 
they might venture on something from the 
repertory of the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier. 
Have they never heard of Susan Glaspell ? 
Will no one venture to produce M. Ghéon? I 
could name a dozen English plays that cry for 
the light. Must they always think in terms of 
the player and not the play? The play's the 
thing. 


I have recently read the report of the Com- 
mission which made an inquiry into the possi- 
bilities of the cinema in education. The 
consensus of opinion from educationists—mana- 
gers, school-teachers, inspectors—agrees that at 
present the film has only a limited value 
Sir James Marchant, secretary of the Cinema- 
tograph Commission, draws the inference in a 
recent address that it is a most effective teacher 
of children. The broad result of his experi- 
ments is that for every 100 facts remembered 
by the child taught orally, 216 were remembered 
by the moving picture. 

Education and instruction should not be 
confused. The true connotation of education 
(E-duco—to lead out) is self-development. It 
is not measured by remembered facts. In the 


the very greatest drama is independent of the 


report it is concluded that for certain subjects 


mime’s art. I doubt if it is possible to add DEVONSHIRE HUMOUR IN THE COMEDY OF THE YEAR: ARAMINTA such as history, geography, or nature study, 
to the beauty of the language of ‘ Romeo DENCH (MISS EVELYN HOPE), THE HOUSEKEEPER, AND CHURDLES the cinema might be helpful. The child might 
and Juliet ” through acting, and it is certainly ASH (MR. CEDRIC HARDWICKE), FARM-HAND AND RUSTIC “CHORUS,” get a moving panorama of a bygone age or of 


fatally easy to destroy it that way. Greek 
drama was played in masks, and the actors 
spoke through a pipe. And have we surpassed Greek 
drama in dignity ? 

This brings me to another point. It may seem 
unreasonable when we think of the stage, a priori it 
may appear unsound, but good drama is always good 
literature. Plays that do not interest us in the study 
rarely succeed in the theatre. The converse is not, 
of course, true, for a variety of 


IN “THE FARMER'S WIFE,” AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


thunders of the property box, may be invoked, but 
to no purpose. Surely in the drama of the soul we 
get mood. Has not Mr. Galsworthy himself created 
it again and yet again? Is there not a sustained mood 
in CEdipus Rex or “ Hamlet" ? Gorgeous Tragedy 
comes sweeping by in her cloak of wonderful words. 
If they are fewer than in the novel, they are more 


life in distant countries that would more vividly 
impress him than a printed description. Per- 
sonally 1 disagree. I do not think anything can take 
the place of the teacher; and a good teacher, with the 
aid of a few picture postcards or descriptive literature, 
will do far more educationally than any film. It 
must be remembered that the film is devised first and 
foremost for its entertainment. It asks no questions ; 
it stimulates no imagination ; it merely fills the eyes. 
Again, films are too long and 


teasons. How many plays to- 
day would pass the test of litera- 
ture? The dialogue in cold 
print would read like a Morse 
code. It is lifeless, mechanical, 
insufferable. There is more than 
one play in our theatre now 
where the talk “ never was on 
sea or land.” Dramatic dia- 
logue must not be photographic. 
It is not the recording on a dic- 
taphone we want, but at least it 
should convey the illusion of re- 
ality. Mr. Galsworthy has done 
it for us in his study of Sylvanus 
Heythorp. We feel the inevi- 
tability of his speech. I might 
say as much for Act I. of “ Fata 
Morgana’ and the recognition 
scene in “ The Pelican.”’ 

But dialogue in great drama 
is more than thoughtful and 
truthful; it is imaginative and 
inspiring. It is impelled by a 
triumphant sense of life. Mr. 
Galsworthy has power, he creates 
atmosphere, and he is master of 
his tools; but this passionate 
agonist of life only interprets. 
He does not illuminate. One 
supreme virtue he possesses—he 
does not falsify. In his interest- 


move too quickly. I know that 
a machine contrived to serve 
the educator is now being con- 
sidered. It regulates the speed, 
and a film can be stopped at 
any point where the demon- 
strator desires. This device is 
admirable, and will remove many 
objections. It might make the 
cinema a useful accessory in tech- 
nical institutes, where machinery, 
for example, might profitably be 
studied in the film. For younger 
children, where the aim of the 
teacher is not primarily the ac- 
cumulation of facts, the expense 
would not be justified. But 
where are the films? The idea 
of lending countenance to the 
commercial cinema in the name 
of education would be monstrous. 
Children flock there, we know 

“Oh, the pity of it!" This 
cinema that murders literature 
and puts its vandal fingers on 
Hardy and Stevenson and Scott, 
this cinema that spawns in Los 
Angeles and blots every screen 
with its intolerable crudities ! 
Take children to the Old Vic, 
to the country on educational 
journeys; visit the historic 


ing preface to Conrad's plays he 
makes it evident that he pre- 


centres of interest; stimulate 


NO LUCK WITH THE POSTMISTRESS! FARMER SWEETLAND (MR. MELVILLE COOPER), IN their young imaginations with 


fers the novel, with its latitude, searRcH OF A WIFE, IS REJECTED BY MARY HEARN (MISS ISABEL THORNTON)—A SCENE the fine narratives of explor- 


to the stage, hedged in by physi- 


FROM “THE FARMER'S WIFE,” BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


ers or the romances of a Rider 


al conditions feels - D 

‘ c = ~ a con Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s delicious y, “The Farmer's Wife,” which has t running st the Court Haggard or Kipling; but in 
scious of the difficulty of penetrat- Theatre since March, has proved one of the most popular successes of the year. The plot turns on the courting the name of Education do not 
ing into the depths of sustained adventures of Farmer Sweetland, who is in search of a second helpmeet, and after several disappointments finds shepherd them to the commercial 


mood, while acting is always 


what he sought in his own household 


| Photographs by Stage Photo Co.) 


cinema ! 
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DEWAR’S 
The Spirit Beyond Compare 


Most men choose DEWAR’S and small wonder! Year in and year out 

its distinctive character remains steadfast and incomparable. Perfect 

distillation, genius in blending and gigantic stocks make DEWAR’S 
popularity—and will keep it! 
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TOW that the question of Government is settled 
4 apparently at least for tive years, the usual 
crop of pre-Chrstmas chanty functions is growing 
larger and targer every week. The Countess of 
Cromer is much interested mm the ball to be given at 
Dudley House, Park Lane, wherein ws a beautiful 
big white-and-gold decorated and dehghtfully hehted 
ball-room, in aid of the Waits and Stravs Ladv 
Cromer is chairman of the ladies’ ball committee, and 
she had a tea-party at her charming. house in Wimpole 
Street to meet the members of the committee, which 
includes Lady Kylsant, Lady Dawson of Penn, Lady 
Muriel Willoughby, the Hon. Lady Llovd, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. Hardinge, Lady Hudson (Viscountess North 
clifte), and Mrs. Philip Foster. The Waifs and Strays 
would be desperate little people but for the Society 
which feeds, clothes, and sends them out into the world 
equipped to play their part as useful wage-earners 
and good citizens Lady Cromer is as good and 
genial a hostess as she is pretty and graceful 


When the Bolshevists read our English news 
papers—-which I am told that they do. in order to 
keep themselves informed as to our most vulnerable 
Parts open to their attack—they must feel up against 
a veritable iron and steel rampart in the voluntary 
work of the mch to help the non-rich. It is more 
correct to write of the highly placed to help the humbly 
circumstanced, for the former are not rich for all 
they have todo. It results in our great hospitals, the 


A practical cutfit for all winter sports is this suit of 
unne-coloured Sclax built by Burberry in the Haymarket, 
S.W See page 1004 


finest in all the world manv magnificent homes for 
orphans: missions of many kinds: institutions for the 
blind, for deaf and dumb, and for cripples—an fact, 
philanthropic institutions innumerable When one 
reads such a book as Professor Sarolea's Some 
Impressions of Soviet Russia,”’ the state of the humble 
folk seems heart-rending—nothing done for them, and 
those who had monev robbed and themselves exiled. 
The sumptuous banquet to the departing French 
Ambassador to Moscow given by the Soviet people 
in Paris, and the party here at Chesham House, go to 
show the difference between our country, where com- 
passion and love rule, and Soviet Russia, where hate 
and oppression are in power, and the difference makes 
us love our England more than ever. 


All roads will lead to Peckham on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday next, and will be traversed by many 
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motor-cars and more 

footsteps (the latter bv 

no means all feminine) 

to reach the fine pre- 

mises of Messrs. Holdron, 
wherein will take place 
on these three days, a 
Shopping Gala. Is there 
any more appealing gala 
than this ? There will be 
a wide choice of noble | 
saleswomen, so that a bit 
of tape or ribbon or a 
handsome piece of furni- \ | 
ture or a fine carpet, may 
be purchased from the 


Duchess of Rutland \\ 

Viscountess Hambleden, | 

Lady Churston, Lady \ | 

Cynthia Mosley, Lady 

Lavery, the Hon. Mrs \\ 

Mark Hambourg, Lady } 

Violet Benson Lady | 

Plunket, Mrs. Frederick | | a 


Lawson, the Hon. Mrs 


Charles Tufton, and a 


score or so more ladies of 


hight and leading in, our 
social sphere also from \ 
such favourites in the dra 

matic world as Miss Con 
stance Collier, Miss Joyce 
Carey, Miss Marie Lohr, 
Miss Heather Thatcher = 


Miss Madge Titheradge 
Miss Phyllis Monkman 
and many more. These 
ladies are all acting as 
understudy sales-women, 
Messrs. Holdron are giving 
a generous proportion of 
the takines of all three 
days, and Princess Marie Louise, Viscountess Hamble- 
den, Sir Gerald du Maurier, Mr. George Robey, and 
Miss Gladys Cooper are acting as sponsors of the pro- 
ceedings—-for what? For no less a thing than to 
help the success of an appeal to clear King’s College 
Hospital, Denmark Hill, of a debt of 440,000 


Lady Colefax is chairman of the organising com- 
mittee of the Shopping Gala, and that it will be great 
fun all round there can be no doubt. That it will 
result in very big takings is devoutly to be hoped, 
for the hospital is invaluable to the South-Eastern 
area It does splendid work, and is run in the most 
satisfactory way. There will be a lot of very pretty 
girl saleswomen, including Lady Mary Thynne, Lady 
Alexandra Curzon, the Hon. Pamela Boscawen, and 
Lady Mary Hope. All are taking their promises 
seriously, and rehearsing their parts with much fun 
It will be a fine opportunity for enjoyment, and for 
buving from such excellent things as Messrs. Holdron’s 
stock always contains, also for helping a hospital 
whose interests everyone must have at heart. 
What a chance it will be for autograph-hunters, 
for the sellers have promised to sign bills for goods 
bought Therefore, Lady Diana Duff-Cooper (a lady 
as well known as she is gifted, and good to look at 
Lady Bonham-Carter (daughter of Mr Asquith), the 
Marchioness of Hartington (Lord Salisbury’s daughter), 
Stage favourites—men and ladies’ signatures worth 
a lot of money, can be acquired by purchases made 
at the gala 


Prince Henry made a gallant, handsome. well- 
set-up best man to his brother-officer, Major Goldie 
when he took unto himself a very handsome and 
charming bride at St. Mark's, North Audley Street. 
which beautiful interior looked in delightful contrast 
to a dreary downpour outside The new Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset made a début in London Society 
The Duchess is slight and graceful, and was quietly 
but smartly dressed ; the Duke—a young-looking man 
to have grandchildren —is soldierly, erect and smart 
Their son and daughter, Lord and Lady Seymour. 
were with them. Lord Seymour has the D.S.O., 
and is Lieutenant-Colonel in the Reserve of Officers 
He has one surviving son, in his fifteenth vear, and 
one daughter, three years younger Two sons died 
as young children Lady Seymour is a daughter 
of the late Mr. William. Parker, of Whittington Hall, 
Derbyshire Susan Duchess of Somerset lent her 
house, 35, Grosvenor Square, for the rec eption, which 
was a cheery affair. Lady Percy St. Maur, the 
bride’s mother, is a handsome woman, and looked 
well in dark soft blue, and brown furs. Her three 


Cinnamom proofed gabardine with inset 
pipings of jade-green makes this effective 
Shi-ing suit from Marshall and Snel- 
grove, Oxford Street, W. (See page 1004.) 
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daughters are all very 
handsome. She is a daugh- 
ter of the second Lord 
Annaly, and a sister of the 
Countess of Leicester, who 
was at the wedding. 


When two great tennis 
players marry, what will 
they do for outside in- 
terests ? Miss Austin and Mr. 
F Lycett are engaged, and last 
J| year Miss Collyer and = Mr. 

Wheatley became engaged to 

each other. These are al} 
charming people, and doubt- 

less are in better positions to 
appreciate each other than if 

Miss Austin were great at 
hockey and Mr. Wheatley at 
football. It seems a little un- 

fair on great polo players that 

there are no possible wives for 

them in similar class to them- 
selves. There are women who 

play polo, but so far, in Amen- 

can parlance, ‘they don’t 
/ amount to much.” Hunting 
/ | men and women often marry 
each other, so do race - lovers, 
and community of interest, no 
doubt, promotes the home har- 
monies. So far, I have heard 
of no men footballers marrying 
women footballers, and boxers 
have no women boxers to choose 
from. Itis, however, very sure 
that just appreciation of each 
other's prowess and absolute 
lack of jealousy obtains in all 


7 matches matrimonial of great 


players of games. The “ palli- 
ness’ of partners is very valu- 
able in married 
f- \ life, so good luck 
| to the Tennis 

/ Matrimonial 


be! Doubles ! 
A. 


j 


/ 


/ 
“ The Samadan"’ shi-ing outfit in black triple - proofed 
gabardine faced with gold. It may be studied at 
Gamage's, Holborn, E.C. 
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NEW READING 
COURSES FREE 


Six new volumes of the Britan- 
nica Home University will be 
given free with the Encyclopedia 
Britannica as long as this offer 
lasts. The subjects covered are 
the French Revolution, Money 
and Finance, History of Music, 
English Literature, Art Through 
the Ages, and Psychology. 
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THIS HANDSOME 
BOOKCASE FREE! 


This handsome bookcase, in solid 
oak, with glass doors, especially 
designed for us by a famous 
cabinet-maker, will be given free 
with each set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New Form while 
this offer lasts. But you must act 
the coupon to- 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


IN THE NEW FORM 


Only 1,750 Sets left out of 20,000 printed 
Order to-day and save 43% 


Britannica in the New Form, less than three 
months ago. 16,500 sets have been sold throughout 


the world. ly half of the remaining 3,500 sets are 
available for the British Empire. 


It is evident, therefore, that the Britannica in the 


New Form is the most popular issue of this great work 
ever published. 


As you know, the Britannica is the greatest library of 
hvman knowledge ever compiled. The New Form in- 
cludes the three latest volumes, which cover the history 
of the World War and its momentous consequences, and 
also a full narrative of the tremendous advances made in 
industry, art, science, invention, etc. 

This is the newest and latest edition, complete and 
unabridged. Line for line, word for word, illustration 
for illustration, it is identical with the Cambridge issue. 

These are the facts about the Britannica in the New 
Form, and they explain its extraordinary success: 

1 Beautifully large and clear type, printed from the 
large type Cambridge plates. 

2 Saving of 43° as compared with the famous 
Cambridge issue. 

3 Handsome appearance of the books, and the 
firm, opaque paper, very thin, yet durable and 
easy to turn. 


4 The beautiful bookcase in solid Jacobean oak— 


Free. 


Sie we first announced the Encyclopedia 


@ your free 56-page booklet about the Britannica in the New 


[ THIS COUPON BRINGS INFORMATION ONLY | 
@ The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., . 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C, 
Please send me at once, without any obligation whatever, 


save 43 per cent. Also details of your easy plan of payment. 


| Form and full details of your special offer by which I can ge 


Other works of reference will cost you more than the 
Britannica in the New Form. And the Britannica has 
been the standard of the world for 150 years. 


You will have the Britannica some day—probably you 
have always desired it. Why postpone the day? Especi- 
ally, since you can have one of these remaining sets sent 
to your home for a first payment of only {1 and the 


balance payable in small payments, extending over 25 
months. 


These terms are good as o as the present offer lasts. 
Remember, too, that the solid oak bookcase, especially 
made for this issue of the Britannica, is free with eac 
set. 


Therefore, if you are at all interested in obtaining one 
of these sets of the Britannica in the New Form at a saving 
of nearly one-half, do not delay. This is by far the lowest 
price at which we have ever been able to offer the newest 
and latest, large page, large type Britannica. 


YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY 


Do not delay if you are interested. Remember that 
there are but 1,750 sets of this printing still available for 
this country. These will not last many days. 


If you want to make sure of one of these sets fill 
in and post at once the reserve coupon below. 


Send this Coupon and make sure of one of the 


few remaining sets at the 43 per cent. saving. 
RESERVE DEPOSIT REQUEST e 
The Encyclopedia Britannica Co., Ltd., 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

I enclose {1 as a reserve deposit on one of the few remaining 
sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the New Form. You 
are to reserve this set in my name for 10 days while 1 am ® 
reading your 56-page illustrated booklet, which describes the 
® New Form and gives details as to how it is possible to offer 

the complete set, latest edition, at a saving of nearly one-half. 

It is understood that this coupon does not put me under 
any obligation, but if I decide to take advantage of your > 


© price. Otherwise the money will be returned in full. 


Name 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


URING the next month there will be a number 

of exceptionally interesting concerts in London. 

Mme. Suggia “probably the greatest living violoncellist 
aft Casals, arranged to give on Nov. 18—with the 
pianist, Mr. José Vianna da Motta—a Beethoven 
Sonata recital at the Wigmore Hall, when the five 
sonatas for pianoforte and ‘cello were played. It is 
to be hoped that Mme. 
Suggia will not let this 


soloist on this occasion in Lalo’s concerto. The 
following London Symphony Orchestra concert on 


Concerto. There will be more harpsichord music at the 
third Cooper chamber concert on Dec. 5, when a 


Dec. 8 is to be conducted by Bruno Walter, whom, * number of songs with strings and harpsichord accom- 
hitherto, London has only known as a conductor of paniment by A. Krieger will be given. At this con- 
opera This concert is also likely to be sold out cert the London Chamber Orchestra, under Mr. Anthony 
early, for there will be a great curiosity to hear Herr Bernard, will play Haydn's Symphony No. 34 in D 
Walter conduct the Mozart E flat Major Symphony minor. This is a move in the right direction if the 


and the Brahms No. 2 in D—the most beautiful 
all Brahms’s orchestral works. 


of orchestra is a carefully picked one. The large modern 
orchestra is not needed for Haydn, Mozart, and Bach. 


A small selected 


be her last appearance 
this winter, for I do not 


know an\ ing player 
who gives more pleasure 
to the musical con- 


noisseur than this great 


hi 
to ! Treappeaf&r- 


ance in London at the 


alists trained to 
high standard of 


eenth - century 
pe ysers. 


sary to engage a 
lect his players, 
and make use of 
gaged, but employ 
chiefly in 


concert 


Wig Hall com 
pany \ 1 Mrs. Gordon 
Ww se, s the 
greates exponent ot 
harpsichord and clavi- 
chord plaving in this 
country 1 am writing 
before this concert has 
take place, but it is 
likely such a su 
cess east one 
ent ! bh 
(as \irs. Wood 
hou t i 
ns ARRANGING A SHOPPING 
lo a sichord AT LA HAMB 
+* ling is ul F 
T 
} 
Oneetr Hall 
h f 1 luct Wilhel 
le impress t 
Berl : Strauss; and Casals 
— —— 


THE BOYHOOD OF SIR WALTER RALEIOH. 


orchestra would 


band 


of first-rate instrument- 


the 
con- 


certed playing of a 
Capet or Lener Quartet 
is what is wanted to do 
justice to these ecight- 


com- 


Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the British 
Broadcasting Com- 
pany! In order to sub- 
sidise such an orchestra 
it would only be neces- 


good 


conductor, let him se- 


give 


them avear’s contract, 


them 


in the company’s studio 
when not otherwise en- 


them 


accepting 
London and provincial 
engagements. 
In time such a picked 


not 


ALA FOR KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL: A MEETING OF THE ORGANISING COMMITTEE only pay for itself, but 
N’S Ff E, WITH LADY COLEFAX (FIFTH FROM LEFT) IN THE CHAIR probably become pro- 
M n Hornt a Winifred Gore, Viscountess Hambleden, Miss Betty Chester, Lady fitable; and it is only 
Hon. M * es Tufton, Mrs. Fred Lawson, Lady Alexandra Curzon, and the Hon. Edith Smith. by giving the players 
D f F e E f Lathom, Lady Du Maurier, the Hon. Mrs. Mark the security of a long 
The T t Kir ege Hospital, Denmark Hill, will be held at contract and perman- 
N bed ence as a body that 
any high standard of 

For Mr. Gerald Cooper's second chamber concert artistic achievement can be obtained 
} Ni the F rogram contained a num- Perhaps this is an enterprise even more suited to 
! ‘ h d composttiot ling Beethoven's one of the more imaginative gramophone companies, 
St ae | nG Op.o N i | h's Sonata in G for mld be used for making gramophone records 
t 1d harpsichord and Ran s Premier when not otherwise engaged It seems to me far 

Continued overleaf. 


By Sir John Millais, RA 


Good Whisky 
is no simple happening — 


it is the fruits of care, knowledge and 
patience. Care in selecting only the very 
best spirits at the outset, knowledge of their 
affinity one for another in creating flavour, 
patience in ageing by the slow process of 
nature until full maturity is reached. 


That is the one and only way to produce 
Whisky of the same aristocratic quality as 


Tbe Whisky 


If you do not know where to obtain it locally, send us 
your cheque for £7 16s. Od. and we will forward a case 
of 12 bottles through our nearest Agents. 


Obtainable from 


The Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., 12/20, Osborn St., E.1 


and at all their branches. 


Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., LTD. 
66, Bath Sereet, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


SIGNATURES | 3 


(in the previous Gay, ve 
2 
J 
HISTORIC 
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oA 
ie PLEASE ASK YOUR OWN 
Uc GROCER. BAKER. OR 
CONFECTIONER FOR 
~R A\Y/FO)R 
C /t \ IRDS 
SHORTBREA! 
he Vho re 
DELIGHTFUL FOR 
i AFTERNOON TEA anc 
SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
Ui 
2 
E repeat, but we cannot add to, the assurances and guarantees a 
Ue of former years, that the finest of materials only are used in i 
Us, the manufacture of Crawford’s Shortbread, and that nothing experience 2 
i has evolved, or care can accomplish, is lacking to maintain the fa 
Y high standard which was established when the firm was founded. 
is Crawford’s have been making Shortbread continuously for over 
100 years—since 1813. 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Ltp. 
Biscuit Manufacturers t0 H.M. The King. 
EDINBURGH 
LIVERPOOL ann LONDON 


4 


‘ 
¥ 
‘ 
\ 
| 
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etter that the Cohtumbia or His Master's Voice human beings and five hundred  piebald 
Company should have its own selected first- horses were taking part; and the moderate 


rate orchestra than be dependent on the more 
or less haphazard formations of London pro- 
tessional musicians for the production of its 
records. This applies, of course, only to the 
small chamber orchestra, which is all that is 
needed for the music of all before 
Beethoven ; but, as this is the musi 
suitable for gramophone reproduction, 


composers 
which is 
most 
modern music might be left for occasional re- 
cording trom the big orchestras like the L.S.O. 
and the Philharmonic. 

I should also like to see more harpsichord 
and clavichord records. These instruments 
record far better than the pianoforte, and their 
tone mixes more successfully with the strings. 
{ am sure that within the next ten years the 
use of small string bands and small combina- 
tions of wind and string instruments will be- 
come far wider spread. We are daily becoming 
less easy to impress with mere size and volume 


Royal 


of noise. People may even come to look 
upon our gigantic modern orchestras with 
horror, while the great three-day festivals of 


the Midlands and the North will seem like bar- 
barous saturnalian orgies. There is an amusing 
article in the November Sackbut by Mr. Cecil 
Forsyth on a not wholly imaginary Church 
Festival for which he composed the music. He 
receives a visit from a clergyman who explains 
the idea of the Festival. 

It was to be called* Augustine and After.’ 
It was to be on an unheard-of scale. It was 
a colossal effort made by the Church’s best 
friends. Here he looked steadily at me and 
nodded, as much as to say, ° You know who 
they are, which I certainly did not.) It was 
evelic. Each performance would last three 
hours. Three afternoon and three evening 
performances made up one cycle; two cycles 
made up one week; four weeks made up the 
complete series. At the request of a certain 
member of the Government (another steady 
look and a nod) the London County Council 
has unconditionally granted the use of Hamp- 
stead Heath for the performance. As patrons 
the festival had everybody that mattered, from 
Pnneces and Archbishops down to struggling 
Baronets and Archdeacons. Five thousand 


more 


the 


two 


the 


bald 


> 


HONOURING THE 
V.C.s: 


Lieut.-General 


FALLEN OF A REGIMENT THAT WON EIGHT 
SIR FRANCIS LLOYD SPEAKING AFTER UNVEILING THE 
WAR MEMORIAL TO THE ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS, AT WREXHAM. 


Sir Francis Lloyd, Colonel of the regiment, unveiled at Wrexham 
on November 15 the fine war memorial of the Royal Weich Fusiliers. 
two battalions were raised during the war, and eight Victoria Crosses and 77 
battle-honours were awarded. The regiment lost 414 officers and 9243 other ranks. 


Photograph by Topical. 


Cecil 
ally, 


thousand voices 
But, fortunately, 
for such things is rapidly waning, in spite of 
the incentive given to this sort of display by 
the Wembley Exhibition. 


Forty- 


After 

“The Grand Stand was a 
and held an audience of about fifty thousand. 
The central compartment was tilled with Royalty, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, and the upper 
ranks of the Peerage... .” 

Unfortunately, the 
Festival was spoilt by the weather. 
march ended each cycle. 
music, 
plain-song.- As noise it was superb ; 
ample of style less superb.”’ 


these 


sum of {3 would buy a front seat for any one 
cycle. 

The music was to be on a correspondingly 
grand scale. 
composer that fifty mulitary trumpets had al- 
ready been engaged. 


” 


His visitor tells the astonished 


I had 


could scarcely believe my ears. 


been used to hearing theatre managers grumble 
bitterly when asked to pay for one extra bas- 
soon-player.”’ 

The music was to be composed within three 
weeks, and was to last eighteen consecutive 
hours. 

“ When the day came the crowd on Hamp- 
stead Heath 


and there were 
A double line of 


was tremendous, 
players than people. 


motor-cars stretched down Fitzjohn’s Avenue 

to Swiss Cottage. 

Heath he 

medal emblazoned with two linked ‘ A’s,’ with 

a blue mbbon attached. 
‘A's?’ 


As each person passed on 
received a little cardboard 


The meaning of the 


was, of course, ‘ Augustine and 


blaze of scarlet, 


side of the 
A solemn 
“Like the rest of 
founded on a fragment of 
as an ex- 
A hundred pie- 
horses wheeled suddenly into line to a 


musical 


it was 


long pedal-point with the drums on A, but by 
2.35 on the first day the rain had reduced the 
scores and band parts to pulp. 

Those who have taken part in these gar- 
gantuan 


musical festivals will know that Mr. 
Forsyth's satire is not undeserved. Music- 
whatever for 
five hundred or a 
and these massed band effects. 
there are signs that the taste 


there is nothing to be said 


immense choirs of 


W. J. TURNER. 


Season 1924-25. 


10 minutes from Monte Carlo. 


MENTONE 


Opened October / st. 


40 minutes from Nice. 


Winter Palace 
On the Hill, 


Unrivalled Views. 


Mountain 


Constant Sunshine 
Last word in Comfort. 


TENNIS, MUSIC, 
RESTAURANT. 
Auto Bus Service to Casino 
and ali 


Paillard, M. Director. 


rains. 


Fascinating Sea and 


Endless Attractions. 


Casino, Opera, etc. 
International Tennis. Golf. 
Enchanting Excursions. 
Finest Climate. 
Hotels — see Situations. 


For all Particulars apply to 
their respective Managers. 


Resort. 


Best 


Superior 


Iles 


Britanniques. 


Above the Town. 


Excellent English Family Hotel 


Redecorated. Large (arden 
Full South. 
Tennis. Restaurant. 
Modern and very comfortable. 


Suites Self-contained. 


Orient & Angleterre. 


Central 
In large Sunny Garden—full South. Modern. 


Spacious. One of Mentone’s Finest Hotels, 


Hotel des Anglais. 


Open all the year. 


Sea Front — Full South — Sunny Garden. 


Entirely Renovated. 


Every Room bas Run- 


Louvre. 
Central. 
Adjoining Public Gardens through great 
Palm Avenue. 


Hotel de Venise. 


Central. 


This famous English Hotel, greatly enlarged 


Sixty Suites, all Seif-contained. Motor Car. ] ning Water (Hot and Cold). 50 Private | Close to Casino. Entirely renovated. Full | this Summer, has now 200 South Rooms. 
Renowned Cuisine and Attendance, Bath Rooms. South. Spacious. Modern Renowned ] 75 Baths. Noted Cuisine. Large, Sunny 
Well-known Best-class English Family Hotel. Restaurant. Tennis. Garage. Cuisine. Tennis. Terms Moderate. Garden. 
HOTELS 
te Méditerannée. Royal & Westminster. Atlantic & Malte. 
te C zentral. 
Bellevue et D’Italie. Gute Contes Sen | 
In Large, Quiet Garden. Very Comfortable, yet Moderate. 100 South 
Jeautiiully situated im their own grounds Tn-to- » sie a 
ramen the whole hillside - within five | Re-decorated. Many Suites, all self-con. Up to-date Family Hotel. Rooms. Running Water. 30 Baths. 
minutes of the centre of the town. tained. Up-to-date Hotel. Superior Cuisine. Large Garden. Full South. Same Management. 


Churchman, Proprietors. 


Terms Moderate. 


M. Prop. J. B. Hagen. 


Centre of Town in Pleasant Garden. 


Majestic. 
Central. 
Pacing Public Gardens and Casino. 


Hotel 


National. 
Rather Elevated. 


Long a Noted First-Class Family Hotel. 


Regina—Sea Front. 


Central. 


Menton & Midi Sea Front 


Central. 


Well-known Family Hotel. Fntirely Reno- 


First-class Family Hote Running water Kunning Water throughout. Private Bath- | vated. Kunning Water (H. & C Suites 
throughout 30 Suites, all self-contained. All Modern Comforts. Excellent Cooking. | rooms. Sunny Garden facing Sea front. | re-decorated. Kenowned Cuisine and Attend- 
Kenowned ‘i te Moderate Charges. Fine Garden and Views. Attractive Public Rooms. Kenowned Cuisine. | 4®C¢- South oe on Sea Front, 
Swiss Management ‘ Modern Comforts Xestaurant. 
Baeller & Catteni. Motor Service to and from Casino and Trains. P. Ulrich, M. Prop. M. Proprictor : G. de Smet 


Balmoral Hotel: Sea Front 


Central. 
Enlarged and Renovated during Summer, 1923. 


Running Water (H. & C_) bed and dress- 
ing-rooms. Private Bath Kooms §self-con- 
tained). Dining Room facing Sea Front. 


Kenowned Cuisine 


P. Ravon M 


(sarden. 


Hotel du Parc. 


Central 


Facing Casino & Public Gardens. 


Suites Full South. 


Modern Family Hotel. 
All comforts. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


Des Ambassadeurs. 


Central. 
Renowned F amily Hotel. Entirely Renovated. 
Running Water. Many Private Bath Rooms. 
Every Room with Balcony. Full South 
Garden situated in the pleasantest part of 
Mentone. Excellent Cooking. Moderate terms. 
A. Sigrist, M. Proprietor 


Cecil—Sea Front. 
Sunny & Sheltered. 


GARAVAN BAY. 
Small, up-to-date. 
The very best, yet moderate. 


Ws 


} 
C—O 
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& 
| 
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HE Napier Company is the only British firm concentrating on one high grade Six 
: Cylinder. Behind this latest Napier is 18 years experience in the ca th of Six 
Cylinder Cars—longer than any other firm in the world. The quickly responsive 

acceleration, phenomenal hill-climbing powers and high average speed of the Six Cylinder 
, Napier 18 the result of its modern design. It has a hetter all-round road performance than 


any other car in the world. 


A trial run will convince you. 


The 40/50 h.p. Six Cylinder Napier is made in the same factory ,of the same high grade materials 
; and by the same skilled engineers as the world-famous 45oh. p. and 1000 h.p. Napier Aero Engines 


| : ; 
| Chassis Price | NAPIER & SON LTD. 
| 12' Wheelbase. : 14 New Burlington Street, W.1 £1.600 


Ba Works: Acton, London, W.3 


\ 


Add Walking 


to your 
pleasures 


WALKING can be enjoyable if your 
feet are comfortable. And you can have 
such happy feet without sacrificing the 
pretty styles you have always worn. The 
Arch Preserver Shoe is first a high grade 
fashionable shoe—and in addition it keeps 


your feet healthy. This shoe will give The N S . Sh S 


—i-s you a new idea of walking. The shoe 
illustrated is but one of many styles. 
= | 304-6, REGENT ST.w. 
= 


= 
=a 


Telephone : MAY PAIR 5212-3. Charles H. Baber Ltd. 


‘This hall floor does look nice.” 
“Yes; Dark ‘Mansion’ is splendid for this Ram 

Dark Oak Floor. It improves the colour. | 


Liverish People Need VichysCelestins 
ICHY-CELESTINS is a natural orderly which helps 


DARK MANSION POLISH 


is specially prepared for Dark Oak Furniture 
and Floors. It ensures a brilliant finish and 
revives the colour and grain of the wood. 


For lighter coloured Furniture and Linoleum 
use the standard make of 


MANSION POLISH 


the blood-stream from all impuritics. 


Vichy-Célestins is very pleasant to the taste, and be taken 
at manio either slome tained with light wines or apeite. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


The French Natural Mineral Water 


VICHY- CELESTINS 


thet the label an the boule bears the 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. 


Made by The Chiswick Polish Co., Lid, Chiswick, W.4 
‘Makers of the celebrated Cherry Blossom Boot Polish 


4 
=> 
\ 
| 
j 
f | 
effect is welcomed in all cases of . it clears 
: 
CELESTINGE 
SOLD IN TINS. N\CHY, 


The whole of this earlier culture I believe to established it as some 
lelong to the Bronze Age. In 
all probalility the Macedonians 
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SWORD AND SPADE IN MACEDONIA. Once established in this settlement, these iron- sites in these parts. Its excavation has merely 
i : : users stayed a short time and then moved on else- opened the door to the great possibilities of 
(Continued from Page 974.) where. Their cemetery was large, but belonged to exploration and research in Macedonia The site 
uncarthed in foundations of a rectangular building only one period. They paused for a while, and then lies, some fifty miles north of Salonika, astride 
Ihe place was probably a granary, since much passed on to conquer other regions. After their de- the great route that runs south to Thessaly and 
charred corn was found. parture the site remained abandoned until Alexander Greece from the Vardar valley. It also lies 


small outpost. Macedonia astride the route that runs cast and west from 


the Dardanelles across Albania 
to the Adriatic, a route that 


of this time were contemporary 
with the later days of Mycena. 
One small fragment of Mycenwan 
ware was actually found, and 
much has been discovered on 
mounds situated along the coast 
of the gulf of Salonika. The 
merchants of Mycenwan Greece 
had clearly penetrated as far as 
Salonika to tap the unlimited 
mineral and other wealth of these 
wild regions. 

How, then, can we reconstruct 
the history of this strange site ? 

Before 1000 B.C. it seems to 
have been a village occupied by 
people who were allied in culture 
with peoples of Central Europe— 
the pre-lron Age pottery, as well 
as that of the Iron Age, showed 
affinities with pottery of Serbia 
and Hungary. They were in 
touch to a limited extent with 
the traders of Mycenwan Greece. 
Soon after 1rooo B.C, they were 
overwhelmed or occupied by a 
new people of different culture, 
who were the first users of iron 
to reach these parts. 

Iron is perhaps the most im- 
portant discovery ever made, and 


later became the Roman Egnatian 
Way. 

Here, in the Vardar plains, 
if anywhere, will be found the 
clue to many of the problems 
of early Greek history. 


It has been decided that from 
early in May next year the Royal 
Danish Mail Harwich - Esbjerg 
service, which has been main- 
tained with four sailings weekly 
for some time, shall become a 
daily one, Sunday excepted. The 
motor-ship Parkeston, now build- 
ing in Elsinore, will then be put 
into this service. 


Visitors to Switzerland this 
winter should consult the new 
edition of the Continental Hand- 
book issued by the Southern 
Railway Company before making 
arrangements for their journey, 
as special facilities will be offered 
in connection with through travel 
this year. The services via the 
direct Laon route will be resumed 


elder boy, the Hon. George Henry Hubert Lascelles, wa 


bronze-using regions But, even 
“ brother was born at Goldsborough Hall, Viscount Lasce 


o, the iron they had was not 
much Only their swords and 
knives were made of it, and they 
were as yet not experts in its 


ce VILLARS PALACE AND RINK. 


VILLARS s/Bex 4,500 feet. 
13 hours from Paris. 


The Winter Sports Centre 
of French Switzerland. 


SIMPLON LINE, Fare £4 0 9 from London. 


Perfect Snow and Ice conditions, with an average of 8 hours’ 
sunshine per day. 


BOB, LUGE & SKELETON RUNS; 40,000 square yards 
of Skating; Curling and Hockey Rinks. 


Grand Hotel Muveran. PALACE. Hotel & Pension Bellevue 


English and Catholic Chaplaincy. ORCHESTRA. 
General Manager—L. 1, BUCHER (formerly Kulm Hotel, St. Moritz). 


the iron sword the most im- 
portant invention. Armed with 
the iron sword. these invaders THE FIRST VISIT OF THE ROYAL GRANDCHILDREN TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE: MASTER HUBERT 
from the north or north-west LASCELLES, PRINCESS MARY'S ELDER BOY, 
uld cut their way through the This charming photograph of their Majesties’ two grandchil 


born 


Lascelles, son of the Earl of Harewood, took pla 


Photograph by C.N. 


ADMIRES HIS SMILING BABY BROTHER. 


jren, sons of Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles, was 
less efficiently armed men of the taken a few days ag Buckingham Palace, where the 


daily from Dec. 7, when through 
trains will run from Boulogne 
and Calais in connection with the 
14.00 and 16.00 services respec 
tively from London (Victoria). 
In addition to these services there 
is a new Train de Luxe,”’ the 


ently came to stay for the first time together. The 
at Chesterfield Neuss on February 7, 1923. His little 
rkshire seat, on August 21 last, and was christened in 


the village church there on October 4, with the names of Gerald David. The wedding of Princess Maty and Viscount Swiss - Arlberg - Vienna express ; 
e in Westminster Abbey, on February 28, 1922. and on and from Dec. 15 this 


train will have a special Swiss 
portion composed of two sleep- 


manufacture. Their shields were of bronze. though was, we know from Thucydides, in turmoil and ing-cars, one of which will run from Calais to Coire 
some were riveted, where they had been broken, unrest throughout the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. (the ‘“‘ Engadine Express "’) and the other to Inter- 
with iron rivets Chis site with its two mounds is but one of many laken ( Oberland Express "’). 


WINTER SPORTS 


To avoid disappointment Rooms 
should be booked 


NOW 


Choice of 40 Hotels at 


ADELBODEN LENK 
ANDERMATT LOECHE-LES-BAINS 


AROSA MEGEVE 
CELERINA MURREN 


PONTRESINA 
CHAMPERY 
DAVOS 
DIABLERETS ST. MORITZ 
ENGELBERG SAMADEN 

FONT ROMEU SUPERBAGNERES 
GRINDELWALD VILLARS 
KLOSTERS WENGEN 


REDUCED RATES. 


Handsomely Illustrated Programme, 

containing a comprehensive and de- 

scriptive review of all resorts, post 
free upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON & BRANCHES. 
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Scut 


ation 


entreat the consider- 


desire is to be clad in ac. 
cordance with the best 
established custom, 

*Scutum Suits are Snow 
proof, 
Self-ventilating. Please 
mention 
Londo 
complete booklet. 
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um Sports Suits 


of ladies whose 


Chillproof and 


“ Illustrated 


n News" for 


Est. 1851. 
126, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Sole makers of pure new wool and Weatherproof Aquascutum Coats. 


ALWAYS AT ~ ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE. 
Can be instantly raised, lowered, reversed or inclined either 
way. It extends over BED, COUCH, or CHAIR, without 
touching it, and is the ideal Table for reading or taking meals in 
bed with ease and comfort. Change of position is effected by 
simply pressing the patent push-button The height of 

Table can be adjusted at any point from 25 in, 


to 43 in. from floor The top is 24 in. long by 
¥- 16 in. wide, and is always in alignment with the 
base. It cannot overbalanc« the * Adapta” 
Table is a modern Home Comfort, instantly 


adjustable to various convenient uses, such as Kead- 
ing Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or 
W ork Table, Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, &« 


PRICES. 


No. 1.—Enamelied Metal Parts, with Polished Wood Top... £3 3 0 
No, 3. with Adjustable Side Tray Automatic Hook. 
holders, and Polished Vak Top (as illustrated) £6500 


Sete ha 


din ished £770 


completely satisfied 


Candle 


‘ complete as No. 3, but 
ond all Metal parts 


s finishe 


Moncy Refunded in full to those net 
Carriage Paid in Great Briteia. BOOKLET AT) FREE. 
J. FOOT & SOM, Ltd, (Dept. A7), 168, Gt. Portland St., Londen, W.1- 


(Patented). 


Week-end or 


Blouse Case 


Made of real hand-sewn 
polished cross-grain Morocco 
Leather, lined Moiré; fitted 
gilt English lever locks and 
pockets for fittings. In Blue, 
Brown and Purple. 

£5 7 65%. nr £6 2 6 
1326p ian 17 24 126 


HARRODS 


Section for Fitted Cases—Ground Floor 
HARRODS LTD LONDON SWr 


Size 16 x 
12 x 6} ins. 


| 
TLE 
| 
| 


During the winter when influenza is about, 
always keep a bottle of Sanitas Fluid in the 
house. Use it night and morning as a 


SOLD 
gargle (a tablespoonful in half a tumbler of EVERYWHERE 
water), and occasionally sprinkle the rooms 
with it, and you reduce the chance of Get the 


infection to a minimum. And if you Aave 


‘flu, Sanitas will cut short the attack and 
prevent infection spreading. 


THe “ Sawtras” co. LTD. 
LIMERONSE, LONDON, 


g 
| 
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Some sports enthusiasts prefer “ funiculaire” railways, takes the least possible 
Fashions and Fancies. Trousers versus < 


Against a background of glittering 

brilliant sunshine, bright 
Winter _ Snow and , brig 

Sports colours are wonderfully effective 

for sports outfits. But, although woolly affairs are 

ideal for skating, it should be remembered that a 


Outfits for the 


An invaluable asset on any journey is this “ roll-up” dressing- 
case for a man, from Mappin and Webb's, carried out in 
pigskin with fittings of ebony and silver. 


snow-shedding proofed material is most practical for 
ski-ing. At Burberrys, in the Haymarket, S.W., may 
be studied the latest designs in sports outfits. Built 
in this firm’s well-known Solgardine, Slimber, or 
Burberry Gabardine—snow-proof materials that are 
light in weight and dense in texture—they may be 
obtained in lovely shades of tangerine, jade, and 
scarlet, and in the five primary colours. The outfit 
pictured on page 996 is carried out in wine-coloured 
Solax. Many of the new models boast the new ski- 
trousers which keep the legs well protected from cold 
and damp and allow perfect freedom of move- 
ment. Captivating Burberry outfits for children, 
too, can be obtained in the same designs and 
materials. 


breeches, others © plus fours,”’ or, 
again, long trousers; but, what- 
ever your choice, it can be satisfied by a visit to Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove’s, Oxford Street, W., where outfits 
made with any of these accessories can be secured 
from 9} guineas upwards. The one sketched on 
page 996 is carried out in cinnamon proofed gabardine 
with inset pipings of jade-green. Very effective 
colourings can be obtained in this material, which is 
splendid for ski-ing and tobogganing. One striking 
* trousered "’ suit is in vivid scarlet faced with black, 
and fastened with gold military buttons ; while others 
in lovely shades of tangerine and bright jade make 
picturesque splashes of colour against the snow. 


“Plus Fours.’ 


I ‘ The thought of an expensive outfit 
nexpensive 
Ski-ing Outfits. frightens many people who long to 
take a winter sports holiday. Yet 
a visit to Gamage’s, Holborn, E.C., will sweep away 
this difficulty, for a well-built coat and breeches of 
reliably proofed cloth in delightful shot colour- 
ings can be obtained for 
£4 12s. 6d.; while the 
“ Murren,” another service- 
able model, carried out in 
velvet cord, is only 63s. 
It is made with a cleverly 
inserted inner flap which 
prevents the snow entering 
inside the coat. Naturally, 
this firm are also respon- 
sible for more elaborate 
outfits which are equally 
practical. The Samadan,”’ 
for instance, pictured on 
page 996, is built in black 
triple - proofed gabardine, 
the breeches laced with 
gold matching the scarf and 
buttonholes. The price is 
12 guineas. And __ the 
“ Arosa,” costing 10} gns., 
carried out in the same 
material, has the coat effectively trimmed with bars of 
a contrasting colour. 
The question of one's 
winter sports outfit satis- 
factorily settled, there 
remains the problem of luggage. The prudent traveller, 
who knows of old the crowded trains and tiny 


Indispensable Travelling 
Accessories. 


amount, so that compact baggage must be carefully 
chosen. At Mappin and Webb's, 158, Oxford Street, W., 
and 172, Regent Street, W., may be purchased the 
two indispensable accessories pictured here, each 
designed to contain everything for the toilet in the 
smallest space. A man will find all that he needs, 
including even a razor, corkscrew, and penknife, packed 
away in the neat roll-up dressing-case on the left, 
carried out in pigskin, with ebony brushes and silver- 
mounted toilet-jars. The price is {17 10s. Then a 
hide attaché dressing - case with all indispensable 
fittings can be secured for {5 15s. Below is por- 
trayed a neat little morocco motor bag. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the fittings are in sterling stiver, 
with cut-glass bottles and jars, the price is only /8 15s. 
With one’s toilet accessories this conveniently 
assembled in a small space, the journey offers no 


difficulties. 
Everyone who contemplates 
furnishing a house or re- 


decorating it prior to the Christmas festivities, 


A conveniently compact motor bag in morocco leather with fittings of silver and cut-glass. 
It may be seen at Mappin and Webb's. 


should write to Waring and Gillow, 164, Oxford 
Street, W., for their interesting brochure on “ Fur- 
nishing Fashions.”” It is beautifully illustrated in 
colour, and will be sent gratis and post free to all 
who mention the name of this paper. The very latest 
improvements in furniture and decoration are in- 
cluded, at prices to suit every pocket. 


Lucas Bols 
Founder of 
the Distillery 
Amsterdam 


1575 


For PARIS, 


THE RIVIERA 


ITALY, SPAIN, Etc. ; 


WINTER SPORTS in SWITZERLAND 


And aff parts of the 
CONTINENT 


Travel 


Southern Railway 


(Triple Sec) 


Maraschino 


° = Restaurant and Sleeping Cars on principal Continental Trains. 
Very Old Gin mt ; 
(Stone Bottles) 
s = “THE PEERLESS RIVIERA,” 224 pages, with Z 
Dry Gin = ; up-to-date Town Plans and Maps — indispensable to - 
(S y for C ls) = visitors to the Riviera- -Price 2/- at Bookstalls. 
| 
Worlds Favourite =| For all information as to Services, Fares, etc., see Continental | 
ork ter = % = Handbook, obtainable at Stations, or apply Continental Enquiry a 
queurs 548 Years... Office, Southern Railway, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 


Brown Gore & Co 40 Trinity Sq London EC3 
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The Steinway Grand for the mansion; for the cottage the 
Steinway Upright—thoroughbreds both. Be it cottage, be 
it mansion, musicianly pride well becomes the home where 


Che Piano isa 


The Instrument of the Tmmorials 


GRANDS. UPRIGHTS AND REPRODUCING PLAYER PIANOS 
Reduced prices now effective. Note new address: 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, 1 & 2 GEORGE ST., CONDUIT ST.. LONDON, W.1' 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. which result in the recovery of all these by- 
products, leaving a residue of good, smokeless 
A Shortage l am told that there is a serious fuel of the * coalite " type, and it is rae that 
of Beneet ? fall in the amount of benzol now more than one such process can be worked com- 
i available for use as motor fuel. mercially. 1 do know that the processes them- 
The reason given is that, owing to the closing-down selves do achieve the results claimed for them 


of numbers of blast furnaces and industries 


which use coke as fuel, there is not such a 
<lemand for that commodity as there was. There 
are, it is said, large accumulations of coke on 
the hands of the coking plants, and these latter 
are materially reducing the tonnage of coal 
retorted. It would not pay at all to retort coal 
for the sake of the benzol and other by - pro- 
ducts, valuable as these may be. Unless there 
is a ready market for the coke, it is a com- 
mercially impossible proposition to keep the 
retorts going. So great has been the falling- 
off that the exports of benzol during the first 
six months of the year are lower by 75 per 
cent. than they were during the corresponding 
period of 1923. 


One of the first results of this shortage of 
benzol has been that the mixture sold to the 
motorist under the name of “ Fifty-fifty "’ no 


longer deserves its name. As a matter of fact, 


one well-known brand of mixture is now com- 
pounded of 60 per cent. petrol and 40 per cent. 
benzol, while in the case of another the respec- 
tive proportions are 75 per cent 


IN A RACING ALVIS CAR: 
BROKE 29 RECORDS 


IN THE BROOKLANDS 


MAJOR HARVEY, WHO RECENTLY 
“A” CLASS 


when they are worked on a limited scale. What 
happens when coal is 


ceaseless 


1006 


dealt with in bulk may be 


another matter; but the subject is certainly one for 


watching and exhaustive inquiry, apart 


altogether from the question of securing a supply of 
home-produced motor-fuel. 


Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
in a letter to the Times 
has drawn attention to an 
anomaly in the administration of the motor 
taxes which certainly ought to be fought tooth 
and nail by the motoring organisations. He 
points out that the taxation authorities take no 
notice of decimals of a horse-power. Thus a 
car rated at 1y°2-h.p. has to pay tax at the 
rate of per annum, instead of /19 4s., 
which is correct under the Act therein made 
and provided. Parliament fixed the tax at /1 
per horse-power, but made no provision for 
dealing with parts of a horse-power. The 
Treasury, or whatever department is respon- 
sible, acting in the manner usual with those 
who collect our taxes, decreed that any decimal 
points in the rating should be a penalty upon 
the tax-payer, and must count as though they 
were a whole number. 

I wonder if Sir Edward would like to figure 
as a benefactor of the motoring community by 
making a test case ? Quite seriously, I think 

it is a matter upon which the 


A Taxation 
Anomaly. 


#20 


and 25 per cent. I am told that 
very shortly it is probable that 
there will be even less benzol in 
these ‘ mixtures.’’ From the point 
of view of encouraging the pro- 
duction of home - manufactured 
motor fuel this is very much to 
be deplored, but there does not 
seem to be any remedy close at 
hand. One day Parliament will 
wake up to the terrible waste of 
our fuel resources which takes 
place through the consumption of 
raw coal, and will pass an Act 
making it illegal to use coal at 
all until it has been treated for 
the extraction of all the. products 
which now disappear in the form 


best opinion should be taken by 
the motoring bodies. It is quite 
possible the Courts would hold 
that, Parliament having fixed an 
arbitrary rate per horse-power 
the action of the authorities in 
this connection is ultra vires. Anv- 
way, there should be an opportu- 
nity of raising the question when 
the motor taxes are debated dur- 
ing the Budget next 
vear. That among other matters 
such as the excessive amount now 
extracted section 
of the read-using community. 


discussion 


from a single 


The 


recent 


* Small Sixes. Mates 


of smoke from a million chimneys. 
There are processes for the low- 


temperature distillation of coal 


WITH SALOON LIMOUSINE BODY BUILT BY MESSRS. HOOPER AND CO., 


FOR LIEUT. GLEN KIDSTON, R.N.: A 37-H.P. HISPANO-SUIZA. 


scarcely demonstrated that the 
British motor manufacturer is 


inclined to take seriously the 
Continued owerleaf. 


HEIGHT “~~ 
OF: 
MACHINE 


£6-15-O 


safety. The 


A large Catalogue of all classes of film subj 


Go to the ‘Movies 
in Your Own Home 


The “Baby” Ciné Projector is a Cinema for the Home, complete and 
perfect in every detail. . 

Compact, simple and safe, a child can operate it with ease, exactness and 
dims are absolutely non-inflammable. 

The “ Baby” Ciné Projector is not a toy, but will give years of service. It 
is a product of Pathé, the famous French pioneers of the Cinematograph 


PRICE Industry. 


Mirrors the World in: Yoo Home 


cts is av 


It can be switched on to any electric light circuit and is adaptable to any voltage. 


ble, to which constant additions 


are being made, and which will include the majority of the world’s leading ota 
FILMS, Price 3/- each. 4 ow 


THE 


PROJECTOR 


THE REAL HOME CINEMA. 
5, LISLE STREET, LEICESTER SQ. LONDONWI 
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HOOPER MOTOR CARRIAGES Ls: 


RNY ‘ 


The Distinction obtained in a Hooper Body is the result of Centuries of experience 
in Fine Coachwork. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) LTD. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTORCARS. 


to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
G. : H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. of appointment. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


BY APPOINTMENT To 
LM. QUEEN 


[nen PRINCE o WALES 


| 
| 


Single mounted | 
Diamond, Onyx Chuster. on Diamond arcle, All 
Fine Pearl centre. Plati- Platinum .. £72 160 0 


| num mounted £100 0 0 


40 H.P. 6-cylinder Lanchester 
7-seat Three-quarters Landaulet. | 


HE recent Olympia Show revealed nothing more interesting than 
Lanchester Cars. Two models are manufactured, 40 H.P. 


' and 21 H.P. They are built on principles that by long and | an J 
| exhaustive tests have proved to be best. Each model is representative | Som i> * = * 
\# of the highest grade in its class; an acknowledged masterpiece of | 
Automobile Engineering. and both are fitted with Peart Har Sends, 
| LANCHESTER PATENT 
| FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES Hi | 
| the simplest and safest method of Four-Wheel Braking yet devised. | | | | Mecklets (illustrated Setting 
We shall be pleased to arrange a trial at your convenience. Will | a eS a! ae 
you make an appointment ? Pearts. Prices from "4 Pearl drops for wear as 
£30 to £2000 earrings .. £775 


We are exhibiting at the 
| Scottish Motor Show, Glasgow. 


STAND 36. 


NOV. 21 st.-29th. 


| 

| THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COo., LTD., | 

} Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond Street, 88, Deansgate, HARRODS LTD ANIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW | | 
Birmingham. London, W. Manchester. j | 


| 
Si : 
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Continued.) 

movement towards the adoption of the small six- 
cylinder engine. Several Continental constructors, 
and at least one American firm, exhibited cars in 
which the six-cylinder motor of small or moderate 


found these tyres prone to skidding, and, after trying 
many experiments, he found that he got surprising 
results by what I must call diagonal differences of 
pressure. That is, supposing the normal pressure 
recommended to be 25 Ib., 
he reduced it in  near-side 


front and off-side rear tyres 
to 22 Ib. Not only was skid- 
ding almost eradicated, but 
there was much less tendency 
of the car to “pitch.” I do 
not profess to know why this 
should be, but it is well worth 
trying. 
The Monte For the second 
Carlo Rally. the Inter- 
national Sport- 
ing Club and the Sport Auto- 
mobile of Monaco are organis- 
ing an international “ rally”’ of 
motor-cars. This is a most in- 
teresting event for those who 


THE 12-25-H.P. HUMBER CHASSIS: A FINE EXAMPLE 


MECHANISM. 


dimensions is adopted. as the power generator, but I 
do not think there was a single new British car of the 
type, while at least one has dropped out. It would 
be interesting to know why this is. My own opinion 
is that, until we get the internal-combustion turbine 
perfected, the small “ six” will make a great deal of 
headway. Indeed, I would go so far as to say I 
believe it to be the type of the future—unless or until 
we have a revolution in our ideas of motor-car pro- 
pulsion. At the moment, the principal argument 
against the six-cylinder car is its greater cost of pro- 
duction as compared with the four. While agreeing 
with all. that, it still must be pointed out that the 
very same argument was used twenty years ago, when 
the most popular types were the single and two- 
cylinder motors. The four, we were told then, could 
never become the universal type because of its cost, 
yet to-day one can almost count the “ twins ”’ on one’s 
fingers. So I am confident that history will repeat 
itself, and that the six-cylinder motor will be the 
prevailing type in, let us say, ten years’ time. 


A Curi I was very much interested in 
Di reading of the experiences with 
Tyre *¥- balloon tyres of a writer in the 

current Motor. Like many others, he seems to have 


OF BRITISH MOTOR 


are fortunate enough to be able 
to proceed to the South of 
France in January. The rules 
and all information can _ be 
obtained from the International Sporting Club, Monte 
Carlo, or from L’Auto, 10, Faubourg Montmartre, 
Paris. 
. An owner of a 23-60-h.p. Vauxhall 
Persia sends the following descrip- 
tion of a shooting trip in which advantage was taken 
of the possibility of following game across country 
by motor-car. ‘ Our shooting trip with a Vauxhall 
car was extremely successful as regards sport, but 
very poor for photographs. We were getting five 
or six gazelles a day, and were lucky enough to shoot 
a leopard from the car. It was really too hot for 
shooting, so we went in the evenings, and by the 
tinre we had secured our bag it was too dark to take 
photographs. The car gave excellent service—no 
trouble whatever, except twice the speedometer bolt 
came off because of the awful ground we took at 
speed. The springing was excellent; it was even 
possible to shoot from the rear seat. I have tried 
many cars on this game, but it has never been possible 
to shoot from the back seat before. I have checked 
the speed of the gazelles with the speedometer. They 
do 45 m.p.h. before the first shot is fired, and after 
the first shot they put on a spurt of an extra ten; 
and, as we first see them through glasses, you can 


guess we are not afraid of hot tyre-treads before we 
catch them. Everyone who has been with me or 
has watched with glasses is surprised that a standard 
seven-seater car can put up such a performance 
across country.” Excellent, so far as car perform- 
ance goes, but is it really sportsmanlike to hunt 
game by motor-car in this way? My own opinion 
is that it is emphatically not. W. W. 


PRESENTED TO THE FRENCH STATE BY PRINCE 
VICTOR, HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF BONAPARTE: 
NAPOLEON’S BIRTHPLACE AT AJACCIO. 


The house where Napoleon was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, has 
just been presented to the French State by Prince Victor, head 
of the Bonaparte family, who inherited the estate on the death 
of the late Empress Eugénie. The gift is the result of negotiations 
concerning a feud about certain property which she claimed as 
having belonged to her husband, Napoleon III. She obtained 
judgments in her favour in respect of various articles in the 
Louvre. Only two of these—Napoleon’s sword as First Consul 
and a musical clock—are now claimed by Prince Victor, and they 
are to be handed over to him.—({Photograph by C.N.) 
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EDWARD YOUNG & Co., Ltd., 
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WHISKY 


DICKINS 

SPECIAL SECTION FOR 
WINTER SPORTS 

WEAR 


R many years we have 
made a special study of 
Winter Sports Wear, and to 

meet the convenience of many 
of our patrons who re- 
spond to the 
call of Switzerland and 
to the lure of Winter 
Sports we have opened, 


on the First Floor, a 
Section devoted exclu- 


Ideal for 
Ski-ing 


The Useful Ski-ing 
Coat and Breeches 
shetched below, are 
made in Egyptian 
Cloth. Very strong 
and guaranteed 
waterproof. In 
practical Shot 
Colourings. Length 
of coal 36 in, 


PRICE & 


AZURE sively to Winter Sports 
POMPEI : 
FLORAMYE — 

. An illustrated Booklet giv- 
TREFLE ing full particulars will be 
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“ARMY CLUB” Is the only Cigarette packed 
solely in scaled airtight 
packets. 


“ARMY CLUB” Is the only Cigarette of pure | 


old Matured Virginia Tobacco 4 

rolled in pure ribbed rice | ‘\ 
and water-marked paper, | \ 
unspoilt by addition of injurious | > ) 


Printer’s Inks. 


“ARMY CLUB” Is the only Cigarette also 
wrapped in tissue and again 
in Silver Foil. 


“ARMY CLUB” Is_ consequently the only 


Cigarette that is always 
clean, fresh and sweet. 


Cavanders 


Army Club 


CIGARETTES 
“Sandhurst” Size 


20 for 1/- 


“Oxford” and “Cambridge” 
sizes 20 for 1/3. 


VANDERS LIMITED, LONDON. 
Est. 1775. 
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THE REMOVAL OF THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ HOUSE FROM WEMBLEY TO 
WINDSOR: SECTIONS OF THE HOUSE BEING PLACED IN A PANTECHNICC 


The Queen’s Dolls’ House, which proved so great an attraction to thousand 


there is every 
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comedy which did not contain a melodious score ; he has certainly given us an interesting story, 
THE PLA YHOUSES. and happily, though some of the Spanish composer, of which the technique is neat, the dialogue is 
Pablo Luna’s music, is not much above the ordinary natural, and the characters are true to life. His is 
“THE FIRST KISS." AT THE NEW OXFORD. level, there are numbers which are extremely attract- a tale of a Lancashire working-class family, which 
F it did nothing more than serve, as it does, to ive, and repay an operatic artist’s interpretation. is suddenly enriched, and as suddenly loses its 
I bring back to our stage an actress and a vocalist Two attractions then certainly ‘‘ The First Kiss” fortune, and must face poverty and hard work 
of so compelling a charm as Miss Desirée Ellinger, can boast, and since it can be added that there is again—"' clogs to clogs,” the clogs being the sym- 
the production of ‘ The First Kiss” at the New plenty of rich colour in the mounting, that room bol of lack of wealth. rhere is excellent, unex- 
has been found in the cast for aggerated humour in the treatment of the theme: 
the ever-popular Mr Courtice the North-Country types are faithfully observed, 
Pounds, that the story, as Eng- and Mr. Walton has already the knack of getting 
lished by Mr. Boyle Lawrence, is effective cadence into his stage speeches. It is 
tolerable if of the conventional a promising beginning. He is well served by such 
pattern, and that abundant scope capable players as Miss Sydney Fairbrother, Mr. 
has been provided for the high Clifford Mollison, Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn, and Mr. 

spirits of Miss Aimée Bebb, it Terence O’Brien. 

will be seen that 


promise of a good 
run for the piece, 
which falls short 
mainly on its 
humorous side. If 
alterations or cuts 
can be made in 
its ‘“‘comic” in- 
terludes, so much 
the better will be 
its chances. 


“CLOGS TO 
CLOGS,” AT THE 
EVERYMAN. 

rhe author of 
Clogs to Clogs,” 
just presented 


and with equip- NATURE STUDY AT A NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL: STOWE BOYS ENCOURAGED 
GENERAL INTEREST IN THE 
ARRIVAL OF SOME BEAUTIFULLY PLUMAGED DUCKS 


in the Palace of Arts at Wembley, has since the closing of at Everyman's 
te Windsor, way a special room ua been prepared for ‘ e Castle When the Theatre, is a play- 

whic 4.—[Photogra L.N.A.) watched. Here is 

a new recruit to 

Oxford would deserve a cordial welcome. For we the Lancashire school with some- 
have not many “ stars"’ of Miss Ellinger’s quality thing to say, 
in the musical-comedy firmament. Her voice is ment enough to say it in the TO KEEP PETS AND 
sweet and clear, and can also, when there is need for right way in the playhouse. Not 
more than mere sweetness, be strong and dramatic ; that Mr. John Walton has sprung , 
she has, moreover, considerable histrionic capacity, on us a masterpiece in the first prety nso Sra ed ne 
as her Fille de Madame Angot”’ showed, and as work of his that secured 
she proves anew in her latest part as a slave-girl in stage production ; its final act, tie meal cam 
Seville under Moorish rule. Even Miss Ellinger, for instance, falls much below made within wind 
however, could not make a success of a musical the level of the other two. Sut 


BUiLD THEIR 


PENS 


hool 


zoology. Phot. ograph 


by 


ebrated mansion, the boys 
and build their pens themselves 
e seen from the interest taken in 
ks, for which a pond has been 


By Appointment 
to Kis Royal 
Highness The 
Prince of Wales 


A WELCOME GIFT 


Think of the use and comfort he will get out of the 
Gillette Safety Razor day after day. Get his Xmas 
Gillette now while dealers have full range of hand- 
some and inex pensive sets, any of which a man will be 
proud to own. 

Artistic models to suit every pocket, 5/- and upwards ; 
also New Improved Gillette Sets, 21 /- and upwards ; of 


all Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chemists, 
Jewellers. Write for illustrated Booklet. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 184-188 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 


ASK ESPECIALLY 10 SEE THE NEW IMPROVED 
STANDARD SET—A HANDSOME GIFT (as illustrated), 
SILVER-PLATED, PRICE 21/-; GOLD-PLATED, 25/- 
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g ONE OF MANY ATTRACTIVE SHOE STYLES WITH “DRIF-PED” SUPER LEATHER SOLES 
} 
> 
: { 
n 
HEN you see this os footwear av may choose a LEATHER 
confidence, for stylish uppers combine “OR 7 
‘ trade-mark ao PI FOR SOLES 
a : with trusty DRI-PED soles to make 
stamped in purple on the 
soles of shoes it implies that the YOUF satisfaction complete. FP - Ce 
manufacturers have selected and | pp: prep soled Footwear, in all styles and | 
) placed at your service the finest sole sizes for men, women and children, is obtain- 
leather they can obtain. | able from all leading footwear stores, including HEN choosing a 
Many manulacturers have adopted all branches of Dolcis Shoe Co., Upsons Ltd., 
the policy of using this super sole | High Life Shoe Co., W. Abbott & Sons Ltd., ent stamped oe pw 
leather in connection with their leading | Lilley & Skinner Ltd. Lennards Ltd., laches i 
ranges of footwear for men, women Jacksons Ltd., Civil Service Association, on each 
and children. | London Boot Co., Crick & Co., etc. sole. DRI-PED 
DRI-PED LTD. BOLTON, LANCS. 
Telephone - 
Langham 
1040. 


ha INVALID FURNITURE 


Rough Skin 


Cx Pty Invalid Chair by Carters ensures that 


apply a little “ Vaseline” Camphor Ice. ag make possible indulgence in the ordinary pleasures 
Alwavs keep it on vour Dressing-table q 
of life. Invalids of every age and condition all — 


V: ] - over the world have proved during Eighty years 
that Carters is synonymous with “ ( omfort.” 


Write for Free Booklet, “ For Health and Beauty.” It contains many other 
usef nts. 


The luxurious electrically propelled Bath-Chair 
illustrated is described in Sectional Catalogue 
No. 11N. Catalogue No. 3N 
treats of other Bath - Chairs; 
and No. 4N of Self-propelling, 
Wheel, Stair & Carrying Chairs 
Write for anv of these. 


125, 127, 129, GT. PORTLAND 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 


By afpointment “ 


As an effective relief fror 
sore throat and is in 
the chest aps externally 
Vaseline” Cay Jelly 
CHESEBROUGH MFG CO. 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. Gibraliar, Colombo, Penang, Java, the Isle of Bali, most tascinating branch of craftsmanship, and wall 


Dutch Borneo, Celebes, Brisbane, Sydney, New Zca take their place as a standard work in the library of 
ROUND THE WORLD By Frank HEDGES land, Fiji, Samoa, San Francisco, Vancouver, and every connoisseur Kach volume, however, is com 
But_er, F.R.GS (Fisher Unwin , me net.) - across the Canadian Rockies to Chicago, Niagara, and plete in itself, 2nd may be obtained separately. The 
New York prices of Vols. II. and III. are 42 tos. each, and that 
Few men, in the business world at any rate, have Wherever he goes, Mr. Hedges Butler has many ot Vol. IV. is 43 38. Each volume contains from 350 
travelled so widely and had such varied experiences interesting things to record, for he is a diligent diarist, to 450 large illustrations beautifully printed in sepia, £ 
as Mr. Frank Hedges Butler, the well-known pioneer and has kept notes ol all his travels. He is likewise with plates in collotype or colour. The different sub 4 
ot acronautics and motoring, founder of the Royal a great observer, and he describes all he sees in a divisions are clearly classified, and the illustrations 
Aero Club, and first Hon. Treasurer of the Koval plain, straightforward style, which does not attempt are arranged chronologically. Many great public and q 
Automobile Club. Among other achievements, he purple patches,’’ but nevertheless calls up a private collections have been drawn upon, and the { 
irove es R the 
rove in the 1ooo mil R.A.C. trial of 1900, won the v vid pic ture, giving all those little matter-of-fact work of the chief arc hitects, decorative artists, and 
first three Royal Aero Club balloon races, and has de.ails which the ordinary reader desires and the cabinet-makers of each period is represented. 
made more than a hundred free balloon ascents. As literary impressionist so often omits. In an appendix The book now under notice is a large volume 
for the places he has visited in the course of many he urges the need for an Empire Travel Bureau, possessing all the attractions of fine printing ina 
journeys in all parts of the globe, it would be easier under Government auspices, in association with the handsome binding. The frontispiece is a colour plate 
to enumerate the exceptions Dominions and Colonies, to encourage touring as an (from a water-colour by Joseph Nash) of the hall at 
He can pibtinig apologise for calling his new book important factor in imperial development The book Littlecote, Wiltshire, as it was in the late sixteenth 
Round the World when that title does not ne " is abundantly illustrated by picture sque photographs century, with its occupants, in costumes of the period, 
sarily imply all over the _— 1,’’ and he can re - dy beautifully reproduced, many of them taken by the conversing and playing a table game. The whole " 
+ > ; rk t t ics cn as 
“ye defic wine by re marking — rene ‘ a , author himself, and it closes with a vsetul index volume is lavishly illustrated with photographs and 
Cashmere, Surman drawings, exquisitely reproduced. Under the heading 
ut ‘ ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE of Decoration ”’ there are twelve chapters, dealing 
'y Wat Mir’ OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE (1500-1650) severally with Italian and other foreign influences, 
By M. Jovrpaix. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd. ; £3 net.) woodwork, carving, inlay, decorative painting, plaster, 
and * Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer. With tl blicat { “ Enelish D glass, chimneypieces, porches, screens, and __ stair- 
Readers of Round the h Furnit to 2640)," cases. The remaining eight chapters are devoted to 
> re title the ‘urniture o 1¢ “ariy (1500 50), 
iardly be disposed to quarrel with the 36, furniture, including one each on cupboards and buffets, 
( ntl Ipre- 4 ourda 1ere S compietles Ors 
ground that the itinerary is not sufficiently compre : } } tables, chairs (and other kinds of seats), chests, beds, ( 
hensive. There are, in fact, three itineraries, for library of Decorative Art, in four volumes, presenting ' tal k 
Part I. of the book records two separate voyages, and a tull historical and analytical survey of English . 
‘ 5 ol Of the literary portion of the book it must suffice 
‘ Part Il. a third. The first of the three journeys took furniture and decoration trom Tudor times to the I 
5 e fete to say that the author is a recognised authority on 
the author (towards the end of 1920) from Southampton nineteenth century he list of subscribers is headed : 
; " her subject, and that she conveys an immense amount 
to New York, and thence in succession to San Fran- by the names of the Queen and Princess Marv, , 
of information, technical and historical, in an easy 
cisco, Hawaii, and the Pacific Islands, Japan, NKorea Viscountess Lascelles. The book just issued, though : . 
v is Vol in tl i ad and agreeable style. A foreword to the book is con- 
Ss vio a Vv Wav ol den, Suez, 1c as oO appear, 18 olume he series, anc 
ingapore, C¢ n, ana iM ‘ PI oe tributed by Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Strange, who 
and Marseilles. After a home chapter on the re covers the first period. Phe other three volumes op , "er tl 
SaVSs period coverec iss ourdain in 
building of Regent Street and the coming-ot-age ot the have already been issued by the same _ publishers. 1 I re iti tint P ; 
resen volume 1 a others mostintercsting 
Roval Aero Club, the tale of the second adventure Volumes Il. and III., by Francis Lenygon, deal 5 
: : in the history of English decoration and furniture, 
begun in November 1922) carries us from London to respectively with decoration and furniture (a separate 
5 . 4 for it was that which saw the laving of the foundations 
Brazil, touching ew route Spain, Portugal, and the volume being devoted to each) in the Stuart and 
whereupon all subsequent progress has been based 
Canaries: from Rio to Monte Video, the Falkland Georgian periods, 1660-1770 Volume IV., by M : 
Islands, the Straits of Magellan, Patagonia and Tierra Jourdain, published recently, treats of the two sub- ’ ares aes PEASE ES 
lei F it 1 P Chil P na jects t ‘ r during tl later cighteenth century OPAI rik GEM OF THE NEVER NEVER 
and hor ward via ru, hili, the anamé ects ogt a ing rie ate l 
, Sn By T. C. WoiLaston. (Murby and Co.; 10s. 6d. net.) 
Canal, Cuba, and Florida. ‘“ In October 192}3,’’ writes 1750-1820 
Mr. Butler, “‘ the call of the sea made me take another The whole four volumes form a_ magnificent The absurd superstition that opals are unlucky ' 
trip round the world.’”’ This time the route included record, both on the literary and pictorial side, of this is now dead, and this most beautiful of precious i 
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PUBLISHERS’ “ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PAS PUB. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S | 
EW BOOKS The Most Artistic Christmas |} 
Write to Messrs. Methuen for their ° 
ment List. Number Ever Published. 
wo EHOUSE'S Contemporary = 
PG. A Splendid Gift Plate in Full Colours: 
BILL THE conqueror || “THE MOTHERLAND” 


Front and 30 Hali-Tone Plates from Cartoons by 
MA ri 21 net 


Messrs. ao ” Look out for this Cover: Remarkable Tidemarks. 
M. TOMLINSON 


H. M. i SON. 
WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. By Stories by 
A. A. MILNE. Illustrated tv E. H. the Moluccas anc a the Forest of Malaya in 1923. There 


~ VICE NTE BLASCO is No writ livin wo richer respo se to 
Shepard. 75. 6d. net | THE LLUST TED 


r Almont as welcome as the opportunity of an actual 


FANCY NOW. By “EVOE” (E. V. ’ ERNEST RAYMOND voyage.” — Times 12/6 net 
Knox). Illustrated by George Mor- | WS HERBERT SHAW 


row. 65. net Twenty Years in Borneo. 
EDNA FERBER CHARLES BRUCE. 

A BOOK OF ACROSTICS. By RONALD pom > HOLLOWAY HORN Ann intimate revelation of lile on this far eastern island ; 

A KNOX. 48. net 


Father Knox at his most ingenious. | 


Evenings with the Stars. 
; — MARY PROCTOR, F.R.AS, F.R.MetS. 
General Literature | 29 PAGES IN With this drlightlul volume anyone can become 
THE DECLINE OF ANTWERP UNDER FULL COLOURS oad charts, S016 oot 
PHILIP OF SPAIN. By JERVIS By Well-Known Artists, ? 
WEGG. Illustrated 25s. net. How is Your Heart 
A study of Spanish misrule in Belgium. eal 


A wubject of fundamental importance Presented 
POETIC DICTION: A Study of 18th 


clearly and impressively by one whose experience, both in 
the study of heart affections and in the compilation of 


Century Verse. By THOMAS heart records, is very larve From 1 Preface by Siw 
QUAYLE, D.Litt., M.A. 7 . 6d. net. 
An analysis of the conventions of Pope and =f 
his school. | assell’ \ 
WATER-FOLK AT THE ZOO: A Book 
of the Aquarium. jy GLADYS CATALOGUE No + Now Keavy 


FAMOUS FIRST EDITIONS 

AND OTHER BOOKS OF 

LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
MERIT. 


DAVIDSON Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Friendly talks with finny folk 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND | 
AND WALES. By J. H WADE. 


PROM THE LIBRARY OF A GPS ILYEMAN 
Illustrated. 6s. met. (The Little Guides. Pri 2) C 
A guide to England's chief poems in stone, THE COVER OF THE ISSUE. rice omplete, FIELDING, Ow LEY SCOT. 
DEFOE, DE QUINCEY, 
. HEAL THE SICK. By JAMES MOORE Order immediatel\ y from your News- DICKENS, PEPYS, GAY, axo 
HICKSON. 7s. 6d. net OTHER NOTABLE AUTHORS. 


FRANK HOLLINGS, 
Publishing Office: 172, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 VENDOR OF FINE AND 


RARE BOOKS 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd, | Reavy Nov. 24. 7, Great Turnstile, 
36, ESSEX ST.. STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 | High Holborn, Lond., W.C.2. 


agent or Bo hseller, or from the . 


| 
A message of comfort and hope to all sufferers. | 


or 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
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Registered 
ST 


Trade Mark 


By appointment 


Great Musicians 


praise the Gramophone 
with the 


Pleated Diaphragm 


Table Grand No. 460 ; 
Oak - £22:10: 
Mahogany £25: 0; 
Cabinet Grand No. 5103 


Oak + - £45: 
Mahogany - £50: 


A few of the many 
letters of appreciation: 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M. 
(Mastcr of the King’s Musick) 
. « « @ most wonderful advance 


in the artistic value of the 
Gramophone.” 
SIR LANDON RONALD 


Lock 


ASCOT SUNDAY. 


...a@ remarkable achievement, 
worthy of ‘His Master’s Voice.’ f 


ALBERT COATES 


™ . sets up an entirely new 
standard of reproduction, and gives 
a very faithful representation of 
every instrument in the orchestra.” 


GALLI-CURCI 


“ Your new Gramophone is simply 
marvellous. Never had I dream- 
ed of such a reproduction 2 

of my voice.” 


CHALIAPINE 


“TI have nothing but pra‘se for 
this latest development of the 


“His 


Hear the New Model with the Pleated Diaphragm 
at our accredited dealers’ establishments. Addresses 
will be supplied on application to 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
363 - 367 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW.1 


fr 


Virginia Blend 
Ci g aretle 


: ? 


reigns supreme 


23) +» 
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Continued .| 

stones, with its rainbow iridescence—offspring of 
the sunbeam and the moonbeam, according to a 
poet’s fancy—is coming into its rightful kingdom 
There was an alluring opal exhibit in the Australian 
Pavilion at Wembley, and this has been followed by the 
appearance of a delightful book, entitled “‘ Opal : The 
Gem of the Never Never,”’ by T. C. Wollaston, illus- 
trated with three beautiful colour-plates, many 
interesting photographs, and a map of the principal 
opal fields. ‘‘ As it fell to my lot,” writes the author, 
“to pioneer in turn each new opal field in Australia .. . 
and market its product in Europe and America, I 
felt I was better equipped than most to tell the story 
of the opal.”” He has proved his claim. He gives us 
not only (in Part I.) the historical and geological 
phase of the subject, but (in Part II.) breezy reminis- 
cences of prospecting in the Never Never (the Aus- 
tralian bush), and (in Part III.) some racy sketches 
of opal field characters. The narrative 1s more 
amusing than much humorous fiction, and the 
writer’s devotion to his subject is manifest throughout. 
‘The black opal,’’ he writes, “is prized to-day by 
many before all other gems. Again, the opal has 
never been even passably imitated, nor does it appear 
likely it ever will be . No other gem can compare 
for an instant with the opal in its depth of colour, in 
its infinite varietv, and in that changing mystery 
of loveliness, the secret of which it so sedulously 


guards wy 
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CHRIS GASCOYNE: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SOLITUDE. FROM THE DIARIES OF JOHN 
TREVOR. By A. C. Benson. (John Murray ; 
7s. Od. net.) 


Among the trio of Archbishop Benson’s famous 
sons, the name of “ A. C.”" stands for scholarly calm 
and philosophic speculation. When he turns from 
belles lettres to fiction, we do not expect from him the 
society glitter of ‘‘ E. F.,” or the religious ardour of 
the brother whom he has commemorated in “ Hugh.” 
If he looks on life from a point of view expressed in 
the title of his best-known book, ‘“‘ From a College 
Window,” he is far from being academic. Indee‘, in 
this new novel he girds at the futility of mere erudition 
with a temerity that is refreshing in the Master of 
Magdalene, and may conceivably flutter the donnish 
dovecotes of Cambridge. But “ A. C.”—like “Q”’ 
entered the grove of Academe from the highway oi 
literature, and remembers the freedom of the open 
road. 

The keynote of his new story is given on the 
title-page in a quotation from Walter Pater—‘‘ The 
intangible perfection of those whose ideal is rather in 
being than in doing.’’ Chris Gascoyne was the moving 
spirit of a little coterie of friends in London who met 
for readings and discussions, and his retirement to 
rural solitude caused among them dismay and disrup- 
tion. Chris was a kind of moral healer—a marchand 


de bonheur (like, though unlike, one of Locke’s 
characters), but he caused trouble by unwittingly 
winning the love of women without reciprocating. 
The book purports to be the diary of his friend and 
(in a sense) rival, John Trevor, a fellow-member of 
the coterie, by profession a stockbroker, of a type 
probably rare in the City, and consists mainly of 
conversations or letters concerning the character of 
Ciris and the effects of his experiment in rusticity on 
hinseif and others. It is all rather subtle, and the 
general upshot seems to be that what Chris really 
needed was a wife. Whether he gets one the reader 
must be left to discover. Mr. Benson has one curious 
mannerism—the use of “ sate”’ instead of “ sat,” a 
spelling which is appropriate enough in a Miltonic 
line—*‘ care sate on his faded cheek '’—but looks oda 
in such a sentence as: ‘‘ Then we sate down, played 
some guessing games, and Chris told a fairy story.” 
This, however, is a trivial point, and does not impair 
our enjoyment of a book that possesses great charm 
and distinction. 


We regret that, through an oversight, the 
illustrations accompanying Mr. W. P. Pycraft’s 
article on ‘‘Insipid Eggs,”’ in our issue of 
November 8, were not achnowledged as_ being 
the copyright of that excellent journal, Poultry, 
which is so useful to poultry-farmers and amateur 
fanciers. 
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10.26 h.p. Popurar Four-Seater, £195. 
Four-Seater, £225. 
Rotax Lighting and Starting Equipment 


Lendon Showrooms 


HE extraordinary popularity of 
the SINGER amongst all 


types of motorists is not the 


SATISFACTION. Ask any 
owner his or her candid opinion of 
a SINGER; one and all will tell 
you a story of satisfaction—of excep- 
tional economy in running costs, 


London Service Depot 


= 
4 
lel 
ry vee {4 

ay, 


ALL SATISFIED 


development of power much above 
its rating, a degree of quality and 
reliability altogether unusual in a light 


result of a mere passing phase. It | car—and last, but by no means 
is a popularity soundly established least, a sound investment in first 
upon the lasting bed-rock of cost. From every point of view, 


a SINGER will give you 
satisfaction. The words SINGER 
and SATISFACTION are 
synonymous. @ @ 


a Ask a Singer owner 


Here's a Singer to suit every taste :-— 


10.26 h.p. de Luxe Two-Seater, £215. 10.26 h.p.de Luxe 
10.26 h.p. Limousine Saloon, £295. 15 hp. 6-cylinder Four-Seater, £450. 


Dunlop Low-pressure Tyres. All Singer Cars can be 


purchased on Deferred Payments 


SINGER & CO. LTD, COVENTRY. 


17, Holborn Viaduct, 1 
York Works, Brewery Road, Holloway, N. 


OWN - A - SINGER 


- AND - BE - SATISFIED 


NGE 


Winler 
in fhe 


Cornish Riviera 


Fi journey to the Con- 
tinental Riviera is both ex- 
pensive and fatiguing. Why 
go abroad when ornwall— 
England's Riviera — offers a 
winter climate rivalling that of 
all the chief foreign health 
resorts in mildness and sur- 
passing them in equability? 


“The Cornish Riviera” 
(new edition) a_ beautifully 
illustrated travel book, can be 
obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of the Line, GWR, 
Paddington Station, London, 
. W.2., price 6d, post free. 


USEFUL CHRIST MAS 
GIFTS 


Children’s strong Chairs and Tables, 
pretty Workstands, stout Log- 
Baskets, roomy Paper Baskets, 
shapely Shopping Baskets, and the 
Dryad range of Comfortable Cane 
Chairs. From 10- to £10. 10.0 


Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
The Dryad W orks( 8 Dept.) Leicester 
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umbia 
Ws 
A Revolution in Masterpieces in Art Albums. 
Gramophonelone Beethoven Quartet in C Sharp Minor. 
Complete in Ten Parts on Five Records—12z inch, 
SIR HENRY \' Double-Sided. Played by the Lener StriInG 
QUARTET - - In Art Album, 37s. 6d. 
A consider this instru- Complete in Eight Parts on Four Records— 
ment the eatest co 12 inch, Double-Sided. Played by the Lener 
gr ntribution i STRING QUARTET - In Art Album, 30s. Od | 
i since the original invention ie Complete in Six Parts on Three Records—12 Ny 
inch, Double-Sided, Played by the Lerner 
of the gramophone itself. Srrinc Quarter. - Complete 22s. 6d. 
| Prices from Columbia products are British made. \ 
KY ; £5 10s. to £85. The Columbia Company is the only *\ « 
’ with 16 . Catalogue of Records and nane 
of le de aler post free “OLUM B14 trating exclusively gramophone \ \ ay 
\ \\\\ 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. and record manufacture. \ 
| 
EVERYTHING FOR 
SPORTS 


We have made a special study of 
Winter Sports Outfits, and have 
now in stock an immense variety 
of every conceivable garment 


Price 5/- suitable for Tobogganing, Sleighing, 

Ski-ing, Ski-joring, Lugeing and 

The very finest materials are used in Champion Skating. Ladies are invited to 
Sparking Plugs. Quality is always maintained, inquire for the manageress of the 


regardless of the cost. department, who has personally 
made a careful study of the subject 


Champion makes two-thirds of all sparking plugs 


produced, the price considering quality and 
service to the car owner is actually less. and will willingly give the benent 
of her experience to anyone wish- 


Motorists who buy Champions save in first cost. ‘om ve consult her. 


They save, too, in petrol and oil. They improve 


engine performance greatly —if they install WOOLLEN BOUCLETTE SWEATER (as 
d dable Ch by the full set at least sketch) with lattice design in artificial silk, 

epencaus ampions by tun a practical style tor Sports Wear, buttoning 
once a year. high to neck. long sleeves and two pockets. 


. In many useful colours. 
Thousands of motorists have found out that 


Champion is the better sparking plug. That is PRICE 84/- 
why Champion is outselling throughout the world. 


Champion X is the USEFUL KNITTED TAM to match. Made 


tense for Ford carsand lorries The twelve Champion types provide a correctly from Bouclette yarn, 42, 
ordson ractors ° 

Recognised by deaiers designed sparking plug for every engine They ent on approval. 


and owners for | 2 years 


ts the mori economical are fully guaranteed. You will know the genuine 


by dele by the Double-Ribbed sillimanite insulator. D eb e nh am 

Price 4/- Champion Sparking Plug Co.Ltd.,85, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 2 

& Freebody. 


Wigmore Sivect. 
(Covendish Squere) London 


Dependable for Every Engine mw 
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Be careful how 
you treat those 
grey hairs 


OR grey or faded 
hair—those em- 


blems (often pre- 


» combing through of 
Hindes Hair Tint 
is the one safe, cer- 
tain, always satis- 
factory treatment. 


The highest medical opin- 
ion attests the absolute 
harmlessness of Hindes 
Hair Tint. Each bottle is 
accompanied by the medical 
guaranty. The hair is 
always washable and the 
shade permanent and un- 
detectable. Over a million 
women have proved its 
unfailing reliability. 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 
2/6 the Flask. 
Of all chemists, stores and hairdressers. Hindes 


Limited, Patentees & Manufacturers of Hindes, 
Hair Wavers,1, Tabernacle Street, London, E.C2 


\ 
» mature) of depart- 
ing youth—the. 


Reliable & Distinctive 


FURS 


at Moderate Prices 


New Model Coat in 
Persian Lamb, cut on the 
latest lines from finest 
quality skins. The collar 
and cuffs are of Natural 


Mink. 


98 ons. 


New illustrated *‘Fur Brochure" 
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A MOST ACCEPTABLE 
AND 


USEFUL XMAS GIFT 
from our Hairdressing Dept. 


HE “MARGROVE” Brush Set, of non-inflammable 
composition, 6 pieces, in the following colours: red, 
green, gold, saxe blue, royal blue, and imitation shell. 


PRICE £3 19 6 


Also in best quality pure bristle, London made, non-inflammable 
composition, including Tray, Button Hook, and Shoe Horn, 


PRIC! £8 15 O 


MARSHALLS 
SNELGROVE 


DP RENHAMS, LIMITED 


VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


==} LONDON W 1 


. Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Xmas Gifts. 


Your Child’s Skin 
Troubles 


When baby's skin is irritable 
use Germolene at once. 
It soothes and comforts. 


Mrs. Neale’s Signed Statement. 


Mrs. Neale, 6, Ellesmere Road, Bow, 
London, E., says: ‘‘I feel | must write a 
few lines in praise of your wonderful 
Germolene. I had four of my children 
suffering from eczema. ‘The torturing 
irritation they endured was awful. I 


tried everything I could hear of, but 


Use Germolene for 


without result. Germolene succeeded 
Eczema, Rashes, Ulcers, Piles. Itch- 
ing, Cuts and Burns, Skin Eruptions, 
Ringworm, and all Itching or children were completely cured. 1 feel 

Ulecerated Surfaces. convinced that had I used Germolene at 
first, I would have saved my children 
much suffering and myself much anxiety 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and expense.”’ 


AT FOUR LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL SOOTHES AT A_ TOUCH! 


EXHIBITIONS. HOME PRICES: 1/3 and 3}-. 


when all else had failed, and soon the 


Of all Chemists throughout the Empire. 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


BUY A‘BONZO' STUDDY DOG JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


31 of the original and best designs in colours by the famous artist, Mr. G. E. Studdy. 


Price 3/6 each or 3/9 post free. 


Printed by Tue 


Made exclusively by 
post free on request. 
A. V. N. JONES & CO, 64, FORE STREET, LONDON, 2. 
HARI E Y NICHOLS & Co. LTD., KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, Ss Wl Can be obtained from all Rooksellers, Stationer and Stores 
LonDon: Published Weekly at the Off %, 172, Strand in the Parish “ol St. « lement Danes, in the County of London, by Tue Ittvsteaten Lowpow News ano SKetcu, Lro., 172, Strand, atoresaid ; and 
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